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EVALUATION OF RADIO INSTRUCTION IN 
INTER-CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Joun W. M. RoTHNEY 
Martin H. HANSEN 


University of Wisconsin 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In September 1946 some twenty thousand 
children in grades five to eight in Wisconsin 
schools' began to listen for a half hour each 
week to a broadcast from the Wisconsin 
School of the Air entitled, “Adventures in 
Our Town.” This program, one of the first 
of its kind in the nation, was designed to 
teach children some of the highest ideals of 
American democracy, the basic concepts of 
respect for the individual regardless of differ- 
ences in appearance, ability, religion, race, or 
culture. 

The origin and nature of the program has 
been described briefly as follows:* 


arise,” says Mrs. J. Helen Stanley who is 
the script editor. “Through our broadcasts, 
we are trying to teach the children to rec- 
ognize the basic value of the individual and 
to judge each person by his own merits. 
We hope that these programs will enable 
the children to overlook differences of race, 
religion, and color of other people in their 
schools and communities.” 

Every effort has been made to aid in the 
classroom teaching of the Our Town series. 
Teachers’ manuals have been made to aid 
in the classroom teaching of the Our Town 
series, with specific. teaching plans and 
techniques, rich in practical projects from: 


: schools throughout the nation. 
This program, which recounts the adven- 


tures of typical small town Wisconsin chil- 
dren ranging from ages 10 to 14, was 
planned last summer in response to the re- 
quest of a group of Wisconsin teachers. 

The children in “Our Town” make up 
different backgrounds of race, and religion. 
Jim O’Reilly is an Irish boy with a terrier 
dog. Down the block live Dotty Barlow and 
Chuck Milling. Chuck’s father has just 
purchased the town newspaper. Near the 
park lives Hy Johnson. Hy’s father was the 
first Negro lawyer in town, and his grand- 
mother was a slave in Georgia. They all go 
to school with Joey Karcznski and Bob 
Greenberg. 

The youngsters, their friends, and fam- 
ilies, are the “roots” of Our Town. Like 
America itself, the town springs from the 
people, and thrives or withers with their 
success in living together. 

“We want the youngsters listening to the 
programs to see that their town is similar 
to Our Town—where similar situations 
2 An estimate from a post card survey. 


*Puls, Barbara. ‘Adventures in Our Town’’, 
Journal ‘of Education, LXXIX (January, 1947). 


A teachers’ manual was prepared by the 
script editor with the assistance of a number 
of consultants in a State Curriculum Planning 
Workshop, and a group within it devoted to 
Intercultural Education, held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the summer of 1946. 
The Manual*® states the objectives of the 
broadcasts, gives thumb-nail descriptions of 
the Town” and some of the characters, pre- 
sents a schedule of broadcasts, gives sugges- 
tions for supplementary reading and visual 
aids, and provides suggestions for activities of 
pupils and teachers before and after the 
broadcasts. 

In the manual we find the following state- 
ment under the heading, What This Series 
Plans to Do: 


“The program and the follow-up activ- 
ities in this manual will suggest an accu- 
mulated learning of these attitudes: 


1. As an individual, with my own special 
traits and potentialities, I am an im- 
portant part of group living in a 


* Stanley, : Helen. “Adventures in Our Town’, The Wis- 
consin School of the Air, Madison, Wisconsin, 1946, pp. 36. 


Wisconsin 
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democracy, in my home, my neighbor- 
hood, and my school. 

. I know that other people are individ- 
uals with their own special traits and 
potentialities, just as I am, and I re- 
spect their sharing of my world. 

. I know that there are problems to 
understand wherever we live, but as 
individuals in a democracy, we can 
work them out together.” 


We have in the manual, this clear state- 
ment of the objectives of the program and the 
plans devised to achieve them. Since the pro- 
gram was, frankly, experimental it was neces- 
sary to attempt an appraisal of its value. This 
report deals with the attempt to make such 
an evaluation. 


2. THE WoRK OF THE EVALUATION 
CoMMITTEE 


The problem of determining the effective- 
ness of the program was delegated to an eval- 
uation committee* composed of the script edi- 
tor of the program, a professor of Sociology, 
three professors of Education and representa- 
tive of a national organization which is de- 
voted to the development of better inter- 
group relations. The committee was assigned 
one graduate student as a part time research 
assistant. After preliminary planning confer- 
ences the major part of the load was carried 
by the chairman of the committee and the 
research assistant. 

The evaluation committee was appointed 
two months after the program had begun and 
hence the members had taken no part in the 
planning or execution of the broadcasts. They 
were required to accept the objectives of the 
program, its content, and its form. Such 
familiarity with the program as they achieved 
was obtained by reading of the teacher’s 
manual, by listening to the broadcasts, by dis- 
cussion with the script editor and, on occa- 
sion, by visiting schools when children were 
listening to the program. Each member re- 
ceived a copy of each script the day before 
it was broadcast. 

Preliminary discussion of the problems in 
evaluation of the program resulted in several 
decisions and certain duties arising from them 
were delegated to the chairman of the com- 


*The committee was composed of A. S. Barr, G. G. Eye, 
$. McKeel, J. W. M. Rothney (chairman), J. Helen Stanley 
and M. Terry State Director of National Conference of 
and jews. H. Borgh who began as research assistant 
resigned and was replaced by 
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mittee and the research assistant. These may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. Determination of the extent to which 
pupils who listened to the program 
liked it. 

. Determination of the extent to which 
listening pupils identified the characters 
and the community in the program as 
similar to those that they knew. 

. Selection of an experimental group of 
pupils from representative schools and 
communities and the determination of 
the extent to which the program influ- 
enced their attitudes and behavior. 

. Selection of a control group of pupils 
similar to those in the experimental 
group and determination of the extent 
to which this group varied in attitudes 

’ from the experimental group. 

. Determination of teachers’ judgments 
concerning the value of the program. 

. Instruction of teachers concerning the 
objectives of the program and methods 
of evaluating it. 


Solution of the chief problems on evalua- 
tion required that we obtain the answer to 
the following six questions: 


1. Do the pupils like the program? 

2. Do teachers think that the program is 
valuable? 

3. Do the pupils identify their home towns 
with “Our Town” of the radio program? 

4. Do they identify the characters in the 
radio program with pupils in their own 
schools and communities? 

. Do factors such as race, nationality, re- 
ligion, or economic status influence their 
choice of favorite radio characters as 
friends? 

. Are there any differences between listen- 
ers and non-listeners in their attitudes 
toward members of groups other than 
those of which they are a part? 


It is upon those six questions that we have 
focused the work of the committee. The an- 
swers to them are contained in the data pre- 
sented in the following pages. 

After consideration of opportunities, re- 
sources, and problems of population sampling 
it was decided that the chief instrument for 
evaluation of the program would be a ques- 
tionnaire designed to discover the pupil’s atti- 
tudes toward some of the issues that were 
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raised in the broadcasts. It was realized that 
the questionnaire method could be used only 
as a crude substitute for intensive study of 
individuals. It was appreciated that the de- 
termination of attitudes by such a device 
could produce invalid results because of the 
difficulties involved in vocabulary, deliberate 
and unconscious misrepresentation, variability 
in intensity, stability, and depth of attitudes, 
the influence of suggestion, and various other 
factors which tend to invalidate the controlled- 
response type of questionnaire. It was de- 
cided, however, that the conditions of the 
study made it necessary to undertake the 
risks that were involved, that attempts would 
be made to minimize them, and that as many 
other methods as possible would be used to 
supplement the evidence provided by the 
questionnaire. 

Since the evaluation program had to be 
completed before the broadcast series had 
ended, the questionnaire contained items cov- 
ering only part of the objectives of the broad- 
casts outlined by the script editor. With the 
limited objectives in mind a series of state- 
ments was drawn up by members of the com- 
mittee for inclusion in the questionnaire. 
These questions were submitted to the teach- 
ers of the pupils in the experimental group 
for criticism concerning their applicability to 
the program, and the level of language for 
pupils in grades five to eight. The teachers 
commented upon the adequacy of the ex- 
amples to be used in explaining the possible 
responses, and the desirability of using the 
five-response method. 

All suggestions were incorporated in a re- 
vision of the form. It was then submitted to 
members of the committee and a second time 
to the group of teachers, some of whom ad- 
ministered a trial form to several classes. The 
minor criticisms and corrections given by 
these groups were then incorporated and the 
final form of the questionnaire drawn. The 
items of the questionnaire may be found in 
Tables, XII, XIII, XIV, XV and XVI. 

In addition to the data obtained from the 
questionnaire, the results from which consti- 
tute the main body of this report, some in- 
formation concerning the value of the pro- 
gram was secured through observation of 
pupils by committee members while listening 
to the broadcast, by interviews with pupils, 
by free response of pupils to pictures in which 
human relation problems were presented, by 
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activities of pupils in school situations, and 
by reports of teachers. Since these methods 
do not lend themselves readily to the use of 
measurement the results obtained from them 
are presented throughout, without the use of 
tables or charts. 

The selection of elementary school pupils 
in grades five to eight for an experimental 
group required consideration of such factors 
as kind of school, representativeness of com- 
munity, distance from Madison (so that good 
radio reception could be assured and so that 
travel expense would not make too much de- 
mand on a limited budget), interest of teach- 
ers in the problems of inter-group relations, 
and willingness of teachers to take part in the 
experiment. 

The records in radio station (WHA) 
showed that 23,029 pupils were registered as 
weekly listeners to the program, and that 
there had been requests for approximately 
1,600 teachers’ manuals. Letters were ad- 
dressed to each of the schools from which 
such information had been obtained. They 
asked for comments about the program and 
about willingness of teachers to cooperate in 
an evaluation project. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
December 2, 1946 

Dear Teacher: We are gratified to know 
that you and your class are registered lis- 
teners for the Wisconsin School of the Air 
“Adventures in Our Town” and are using 
the teacher’s manual with this new series 
of broadcasts. 

As you know, this is an adventure for us, 
too, WHA’s first experience with programs 
of this kind for schools—and, we believe, 
the first time any radio station in the coun- 
try has attempted teaching democratic 
human relations by means of a radio serial 
technique. 

We need your critical advice. Are the 
broadcasts helpful to you? Do the children 
derive any benefit from them? This is a 
request for your frank opinion on the 
series. Do you have any suggestions for the 
improvement of the series? 

Will you help us check results in the 
classroom—give us brief comments on what 
your pupils gain from the broadcasts as 
well as personal observations of their atti- 
tudes and behavior? 
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If you would like to cooperate in this 
venture, please sign your name and school 
address to the enclosed card and drop it in 
the mail. All of us in “Our Town” will be 
happy to have you join us! 

Cordially, 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


From these replies an experimental group 
of schools consisting of 7 city elementary, 4 
state graded, and 9g rural schools were se- 
lected. In the selection process, consideration 
was given to such factors as distance from the 
radio station, statements of ‘teachers concern- 
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Selection of a control group for compara. 
tive purposes was attempted by the use of 
criteria similar to those used in choosing the 
experimental group. Six city, four state 
graded, and five rural schools met the criteria 
and the students, numbering 403, constituted 
the population which is referred to as the 
Control Group throughout the remainder of 
this report. Comparison of the two population 
groups is presented in Table I. One hundred 
and four members of the control group 
attended classes in three of the same schools 
as those attended by pupils in the experi- 
mental group. 


TABLE I 


DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS OF THE STUDY 


Experimental 
Group 

(No. pupils 446) 

Boys 


Kind of School 


Control 
Group 

(No. pupils 403) 

B Girls 


Girls oys Total 





128 123 132 490 
62 55 53 229 
39 15 25 130 





229 193 849 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP WHO INDICATED THAT THEY LIKED 
THE RADIO PROGRAM, “ADVENTURES IN OUR TOWN” 


Number 
who liked 
program 


Percent Number who Percent who 
who liked did not like did not like 
program program program 





City school pupils 
State Graded school pupils 
Rural school pupils 


ing their interest in the problems of inter- 
group education, chief occupation in the com- 
munity, type of school, and numbers of 
pupils in grades five to eight.° 

In the twenty schools which were finally 
selected according to these criteria, 446 pupils 
were enrolled in grades five to eight. Of these 
217 were boys and 229 girls. Two hundred 
and twenty-eight, 121, and go pupils attended 
city, state graded, and rural schools respec- 
tively. These pupils were in classes in which 
the broadcast, “Adventures in Our Town” 
was a regular part of their school program. 
They will be referred to in this report as the 
Experimental Group. 


5 Appreciation of the assistance of Prof. G. W. Hill of the 
Rural Sociology Department of the University of Wisconsin 
for information which was helpful in selecting communities is 
hereby expressed. 


97.2 7 2. 
98.4 2 & 
94.4 5 5. 


96.9 14 1 


3. EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM AS A 
PROGRAM BY PUPILS 


The first problem was the determination of 
the extent to which pupils liked the program. 
In order to determine this, 446 pupils were 
required to respond to the following question 
by answering yes or no. J like the radio pro- 
gram called “Adventures in Our Town.” The 
response to the question is presented in Table 
II. Examination of it reveals that 96.9 per- 
cent of our total population said that they 
liked the program. Only 14 pupils or 3.1 per- 
cent said that they did not like it. The figures 
in the table reveal that the program appeals 
more to the state graded and city school 
pupils than to the population of rural schools. 
The fact that 11 of the 14 pupils who dis- 
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liked the program were boys, appears to indi- 
cate that it is less attractive to them than to 
girls. Since, however, only 14 of 446 pupils 
indicated that they did not like it we are safe 
in drawing the conclusion that the program 
is attractive to elementary school pupils.® 
Liking a program is a first requirement if 
pupils are going to listen to, and learn from 
it, and this first essential seems to have been 
met by “Adventures in Our Town.” 

Some teachers asked their students who 
had filled out the questionnaire to make sup- 
plementary comments concerning the broad- 
casts. Samples of these are presented below. 

One of the pupils among the four percent 
who did not like the program wrote as fol- 
lows:* 


“It is dull and all it is the same thing 
over and over. jim gets money craze jim 
gets bozo lost and finds him jim gets a 
paper route jim fights with willhelm jim 
aw phooye why can’t you have something 
else.” 


More representative of the vast majority 
who liked the program are the following: 


“T think it is just like every day life and 
I like it. If you could have more adventure 
in because everybody has adventures in his 
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“Tt sets a good example for people who 
don’t know how to conduct themselves. 
I think it should be on next and every year. 
Congratulations for the last program about 
the money grabber.” 

“T think that the program shows children 
the right way to do things. I hope we can 
have it next year again because I like it, 
and it shows different kinds of people in 
the world.” 


In general the written observations cor- 
roborate what has been found by the ques- 
tionnaire method. The pupils, with rare ex- 
ceptions, do like the program. 

If pupils are to develop some of the atti- 
tudes which a program is designed to produce 
it is desirable to have them recognize some 
similarity between situations in the broadcast 
and their own life experiences. Two items in 
the questionnaire were designed to determine 
whether pupils saw, in the school and com- 
munity settings and events of the program, 
something similar to their own situations. 
The items were: “Our Town” on the Radio is 
somewhat like my home town; and, Things 
in our town happen just like those on the 
radio. Tell about one way that things have 
happened. The response to these items is 
given in Tables III and IV. 


TABLE III 


PERCENT OF MEMBERS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP WHO IDENTIFIED THE RADIO TOWN 
WITH THEIR HOME TOWNS 


Number Percent 





City school pupils 
State Graded school pupils 
Rural school pupils 


All pupils in experimental group 


or her life. It shows how every boy and girl 
feels toward each other and helps them 
through their troubles and how the home 
life is. I like it very much and I hope that 
it continues.” 

“I think the program was very interest- 
ing and exciting. I think you should have 
it again next year. Congratulations for your 
wonder program. The program shows how 
boys and girls cooperate together.” 


* Some evidence of interest in the broadcast is shown by the 
fact that approximately one quarter of the pupils listened to 
it at home when schools were closed due to the worst blizzard 
in Wisconsin in 50 years. Despite the attraction of the new 
snow and the need for work on roads Property, these 


68.2 
81.7 
69.1 


72.1 


Study of Table III reveals that 72.1 per- 
cent of our group say that their home towns 
are somewhat like “Our Town” on the radio. 
Apparently, then, slightly more than 7 out of 
10 pupils have made the transfer from the 
imaginary to the local situation. It is inter- 
esting to note that the transfer has been 
easiest for pupils in the state graded schools 
where 81.7 percent have done so. Only 68.2 
percent and 69.1 percent of the city and rural 
schools respectively have made the transfer. 
This finding is interesting since the commu- 
nities in which these pupils reside are more 
like the radio town than the cities and small 
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rural villages. It is also significant to note 
that 12 to 15 percent of the girls in the city 
and state graded schools make the transfer 
more readily than boys. This sex difference is 
not present in the rural situation. 

It appears from the above figures that 
seven out of ten pupils do make the transfer 
from the imaginary to the real situation. In 
the following Table IV the radio events which 
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_ Further evidence of the pupils’ tendency to 
identify the program with their local situation 
was found in their response to the item: / 
know somebody who is just like someone on 
the radio program. Who? is like 
whom? Examination of the re- 
sponses presented in Table V indicates that 
approximately 55 percent of the pupils identi- 
fied one of the characters in the program as 


TABLE IV 


EVENTS IN RADIO PROGRAM WHICH WERE 


AS LIKE THOSE WHICH HAPPEN 


REPORTED 
IN THE Pupits’ HOME TOWNS 


~~. 


St. grades Rural 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Total 


ae 





Mischief by pupils 
Pupil takes trips and writes to friends 
School fights 


19 10 10 
10 12 

1 3 
1 1 
1 1 


3 


eo co 0080: 


2 


Ce rem, wr 


os 
Anmnrenaaan i143 wc 
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wo 
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ss 
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PERCENT OF PUPILS WHO IDENTIFIED ONE OF RADIO CHARACTERS AS LIKE SOMEONE THEY KNEW 


Percent making 
Identification 





Rural school — 

Cit y school 

State Grad pe pupils 
Girls in all schools 


the children recognize as similar to happen- 
ings in their own town are presented. It will 
be observed that a total of 316 or 71 percent 
of our subjects recorded events. Approxi- 
mately 13 percent deal with Halloween.’ 
Six percent deal with problems of race preju- 
dice. Seven percent deal with housing prob- 
lems to which one broadcast was devoted. 
It will be observed that the identifications are 
scattered over a large number of topics. The 
fact that some seven of ten pupils made some 
identification indicates that the situations 
were real for a large number of listeners. 


® Many teachers reported in conference that the Halloween 
program was one of the best of all the broadcasts. 


just like someone in their local situation. 
Rural school pupils made a_ significantly 
greater number of identifications. This may 
be due to the fact that the small numbers in 
the rural schools makes for better acquaint- 
ance with fellow pupils. Many more girls 
than boys make identifications and this find- 
ing seems unusual since the program used 
more boy characters and situations. Appar- 
ently the program was more effective in pre- 
senting girls to girls than boys to boys. The 
fact that only 55 percent of the total group 
made identifications does, however, suggest 
that identification was not readily achieved. 





0 
3 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
6 
0 
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TABLE VI 
CHARACTERS IN RADIO PROGRAM NAMED AS JUST LIKE SOMEONE THEY KNEW 


Radio Character 


Named by Named by 
Boys Girls 





See CREE GD... «civ iisn ose scicaectiocessa 


Jim (leading boy role) 

Bob (Jewish boy) 

Hi (Negro boy) - - -.. 

Dot (Shy s girl) 

Doris (Girl from broken home) 
Joey (Polish 

Chuck (Son of 

Bozo (Jim’s dog) 

Frank (Chuck’s big brother) 
Wilhelm (Nazi refugee) 

Mrs. O’Reilly (Jim’s mother) 


38 
HO OONAIDWOA 





s 


ORDER OF PREFERENCE OF FAVORITE ACTORS ON THE RADIO PROGRAM 
Preference ranking by: 


Girls 


vin A St. Gr. Rural 
Pup Pupils Pupils 





In future planning of broadcasts of this 
nature more consideration of this fact will be 
necessary. If attitudes and behavior in every- 
day life are to be influenced favorably more 
transfer to local characters must be obtained. 
Examination of the characters most readily 
identified as like someone known to the 
pupils, presented in Table VI, indicates that 
Jane and Jim O’Reilly who played the leading 
roles were each identified by one quarter of 
the 245 pupils who made any identification. 
Others were identified by approximately ten 
percent or less. Both boys and girls tended to 
choose largely the members of their own sex. 
The fact that few of the pupils had contacted 
Negro, Jewish or nazi refugees probably 
accounts for little identification of representa- 
tives of these groups. (Fourteen of the 16 
identifications of the Negro boy were made 
by pupils in city schools.) It appears that 
tifications were made largely because the 
two leading actors were so much in evidence. 
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Their characteristics were therefore more 
readily seen and the transfer was more easy 
to make.*® 


Evidence concerning the important place 
of Jane and Jim is provided by the pupil’s 
response to the question, “Who is your 
favorite actor on the radio program, “Adven- 
tures in Our Town”? The rankings of char- 
acters by the 438 (of 446) pupils who re- 
sponded are presented in Table VII. Study of 
the table shows that Jim and Jane head the 
list of characters. The tabulation of prefer- 
ences shows that the votes for these two 
characters constitutes sixty-one percent of 
the total. Apparently race, nationality, and 
religion did not influence choice of favorite 
actor since the Negro boy, Jewish boy and 
the German refugee received third, fourth, 
and fifth place rankings respectively. The 
favorites appear in relatively the same order 


®See the report above ho thought tha‘ 
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regardless of sex of pupils or type of school. 
The chief exception is the fact that Jane 
drops considerably in ranking by boys. The 
same explanation as given previously (the im- 
portance of the actors in the chief roles) may 
account in large measure for the preferences 
given. 

Some indication of reasons for choice of 
friends may give some evidence of the values 
that pupils hold. It is interesting to note from 
Table VIII that in the reasons given by 303 
(of 446) of our subjects for choosing one of 
the radio characters as a friend there is no 
reference to race, nationality, religious, or 
economic factors. Friendliness and helpfulness 
are considered to be leading characteristics of 
the persons selected by girls, while “nice guy” 
and masculinity are the first choices of boys. 
Athletics plays an important part in boy’s 
selections. One hundred and nineteen or 
approximately 27 percent of our subjects 
made no selection of a radio character as a 
friend. 

Interest in the behavior and appearance of 
the program characters was indicated by the 
pupils’ response to the question, “Jf you could 
visit the radio station which child on the 
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‘Adventures in Our Town’ program would you 
like to see.” Most of the pupils, as shown in 
Table [X, wanted to see their favorite actor 
(compare Table VII) but there is one strik- 
ing exception. Wilhelm, the nazi refugee in 
the waistcoat, is much more a subject of curi- 
osity than he is a choice as a favorite actor. 
It appears that the frequent reference to the 
appearance of Wilhelm stimulated curiosity 
regarding his appearance. The question was 
intended as a check on the choice of favorite 
actor, and except in the case of Wilhelm, the 
ranking is almost identical. 

Visits to the schools provided information 
about the listening habits of the pupils in the 
experimental group, the teachers pre- and 
post-broadcast activities, the extent to which 
pupils were carrying on such related perform- 
ances as the preparation of bulletin board 
displays about intergroup relations and, in 
general, the use and acceptability of the pro- 
gram. 

All members of the evaluation committee 
had an opportunity to observe one class of 
seventh grade pupils while they were listening 
to the broadcast and to participate in the dis- 
cussion period which followed. Over a period 


TABLE VIII 


REASONS GIVEN FOR SELECTION OF ONE OF RADIO CHARACTERS AS A FRIEND 
IF CHOICE WERE TO BE MADE 


Girls Girls 
Number Rank Total 





Friendly 
Helps others 
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TABLE IX 


ORDER OF PREFERENCE IN SELECTION OF RADIO CHARACTER WHOM PUPILS 
WOULD LIKE TO SEE IF VISITING THE RapDIO STATION 


Girls 


Ci State Rural 


Pupils Graded Pupils 





of two months the research assistant visited 
schools during the broadcast period and was 
permitted to question the pupils about the 
program of the day. 

After each visit a report of the observations 
was prepared. The following reports were 
written after visits to one city and one rural 
school. Abstracts from others are also pre- 
sented. 


Report of Visit to a City School 


There are about thirty-five pupils in the 
7th grade class in this school. It is one of 
the most modern schools in the city and 
has all facilities that a good teaching situa- 
tion requires. The radio insured excellent 
reception. All the students were very atten- 
tive during the broadcast and revealed this 
in their interesting discussion following the 
program. 

The broadcast for today was “Movieland 
Mistakes.” The teacher started the group 
in preparation for the program by explain- 
ing the meaning of the word “stereotype.” 
The program in today’s broadcast used this 
word several times and it seemed very 
necessary to the listeners to have an under- 
standing of it. 

The discussion following the broadcast 
was one of the most interesting and schol- 
arly I’ve heard from a group of children in 
my visits. 

Following are a sample of questions 
raised by the teacher and responses given 
by pupils in the discussion at the end of 
the broadcast. 

Teacher: In what ways have the movies 
depicted certain types of people as possess- 
ing characteristics typical of one national- 
ity, race, and color? 
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Pupil: The movies usually bring out 
characteristic accents by playing up nation- 
alities, such as Swedes, by having them 
speak very broken. These people are also 
portrayed as being sometimes overly igno- 
rant or dumb. We don’t think that this is 
a trait that belongs to Swedes or any other 
specific nationality. Many of our neighbors 
are Swedes, but they don’t talk with an 
accent nor are they dumb. 

Teacher: Are all people who sell fruit 
from push-carts Italian? 

Pupil: No, anyone might be such a seller. 
We have found that not only the movies 
have stereotyped people. The radio usually 
wants to depict characters as Irish police- 
man, Negro servants, and Jews as penny- 
pinchers. 

Pupil: I think the picture “Song of the 
South” has a trace of stereotype in it. 


This discussion indicated that the program 


had stimulated some real thinking on the part 
of these children. They seemed to sense the 


wrong in stereotyping certain peoples with 


outstanding characteristics typical of only a 


few in the particular group. 


The research assistant selected two boys 


and two girls by random and went into an 
adjoining room for purpose of approaching 
attitudes by means of pictures. The responses 
were very favorable and indicated that they 
were very considerate of all races and people 
of different socio-economic status. He was sur- 
prised, however, at the responses he received 
from a picture which portrays a humble rural 
school. One of the boys responded by saying 
that the teacher looked dumb. He also felt 
that the students were definitely of the “hay- 
seed” type. He asked him why he thought so. 
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Well, he said, “I visited a country school one 
time and the teacher didn’t even know the 
speed of light”. It seemed that there was one 
child who was judging all country schools 
from this one single experience. It was this 
stereotype that the WHA program was trying 
to break down. Apparently this person was 
not yet won over. 


Report of a Visit to a Rural School 


I was unable to reach this school in time 
for the broadcast. I did however, have a 
very interesting discussion with the pupils 
a short time after the program. There are 
22 pupils enrolled in this school with one 
teacher in charge. The building is not an 
impressive structure and has only minimum 
facilities. 

In one-room rural schools all children 
listen to the program. My real interest was 
only with children in the upper grades so 


I engaged in a discussion with these pupils. 


in an adjoining small room. Most of these 
boys and girls were very interested and 
made a stranger feel very welcome. It was 
easy to motivate the group and all had 
something to contribute. After introducing 
myself and explaining my reason for com- 
ing I began the discussion by asking them 
how they liked the program today. The 
broadcast on this day was “Bob Greenberg 
becomes a Man.” They thought it was very 
interesting, but should have been longer. 
“It stops just when we really get inter- 
ested.” They continued by saying that we 
should like other people more than we do, 
and that this boy Greenberg sure is a “nice 
guy.” Many people don’t like Jews, but we 
think Greenberg is a swell fellow. 

The discussion continued as follows: 

Visitor: Have you liked the programs in 
the past? 

Pupils: Like it very much, should be 
longer, shows us how we should act when 
we are with others. 

Visitor: Do you listen to other programs 
while at school? 

Pupils: We listen to many other pro- 
grams, such as Book Trails, Ranger Mack, 
Music Enjoyment, That’s New to Me, 
Rhythm and Games, Young Experimenter, 
Let’s Find Out, and Adventures in Our 
Town. 

We took a hand raising vote as to which 
one they liked best. Many had two or three 


programs as firsts, but “Adventures in Our 
Town” received more votes. “Ranger 
Mack” was popular with the boys even 
though they didn’t put it as any better than 
“Adventures in Our Town.” 

Visitor: What don’t you like about the 
program? (There was a brief pause at this 
time. Pupils looked at each other as if they 
were not to criticize or disagree with me.) 

Pupil: (A girl finally said), “Jane cries 
too much.” (The girl was 11 years old.) 

Visitor: Maybe she has a good reason for 
crying sometimes. 

Pupil: Yes, but she cries about things I 
would never cry about. 

Boy A: Ya, I think she does act kind of 
silly at times. 

Boy B: I think Jane O'Reilly is nice, 
especially was she was nice to Wilhelm 
when the boys poked so much fun at his 
clothing and things. 


The discussion went on with many contri- 


butions worthy of note but was too rapid and 
changing to quote verbatim. 


I continued by presenting the group with 
some pictures which they were to make 
comments about. One of the boys reacted 
very favorably on the comparison between 
pictures II and III. (Picture II was one of 
a home condition with very limited means 
while picture III was the exact opposite.) 
He stated that when deciding upon whom 
you should make your friends never con- 
sider wealth. The poor and ragged may be 
good too. 

Pictures number V and VIII received 
some rather usual, but not favorable com- 
ments. (Picture V was of a classroom with 
pupils of mixed races.) One boy referred to 
V by saying, “Look at the nigger’s hand. 
It sure is black, looks almost like its 
dirty.” This comment evoked laughter on 
the part of some of his friends. 

In picture VIII (Picture of mixed group 
singing in a chorus.) This same boy called 
attention to the colored girl in the center 
of the picture. The comment was something 
like this: “Ha, look at the white teeth in 
the nigger in the middle.” 

More favorable comments were made by 
others by calling attention to the white and 
colored in the same classroom under the 
direction of a colored teacher. 
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This group of boys and girls is to be 
complimented on their fine behavior and 
courtesy. They were very alert and atten- 
tive at all times. One of the boys even sug- 
guested that John should also contribute 
something to the discussion since he had 
been silent throughout the entire interview. 
John added, “I like Ranger Mack. Of 
course, the boys in ‘Our Town’ are good 
too.” 


The following statements were abstracted 
from reports about other schools. 


Rural School 


The students in this school said they 
liked the program very much. 

When asked by the visitor what they 
didn’t like about the program the chief 
criticism by pupils and teacher was that 
the girls in the program were not real 
enough. They seemed to think that girls at 
that age would not act so emotionally upset 
over such a thing as being selected for the 
class play. Even though one feels very 
proud of such a selection he might not ex- 
press it quite so emphatically. Jane 
O’Reilly seemed to be most criticized. 


State Graded School 


The students at this school made con- 
siderable of the present housing situation. 
The program on housing was near to many 
of them and they related several instances 
in their own living conditions which were 
very similar to the one on the broadcast. 

Students and teacher alike felt that the 
girl characters in the broadcasts are not 
quite true to life. They have a tendency to 
become too excited and upset over trivial 
things that children of that age would not 
ordinarily react to in such a manner. 

Following the program “Mrs. Barlow 
sees the Principal” the teacher asked the 
visitor if he would care to speak to the 
class for a few minutes. The visitor told the 
class that we were trying to find out how 
well they liked the program and whether 
they could help us to improve it. They all 
said that they liked the program very 
much. Some suggested that it be increased 
to three-quarters of an hour. Upon asking 
them if they wanted it increased in order 
to shorten the time of their following les- 
son, I received a most emphatic negative 
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reply. One boy expressed the opinion that 
it was a lot like their own lives. Others 
said that it was exciting, full of adventure 
and like our own town. Two girls, new- 
comers to the class from a large city sys- 
tem, said that they hadn’t listened to the 
program before coming here, but liked it 
very much. 


City Elementary 


The teacher informed the visitor that 
the programs have been very influential in 
bettering conduct and behavior on the 
school playground as well as in the class- 
room. 

The program is not an isolated incident 
in the school schedule as was evidenced by 
the fact that a Auge bulletin board was de- 
voted to “Our Town” and that the teacher 
used st as a basis for written work in Eng- 
lish and also carried it over to the social 
studies. 


4. EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 
BY TEACHERS 


Three full day meetings with the teachers 
of pupils of the experimental group were held 
during the school year at the University of 
Wisconsin.*° At the meetings, committee 
members and personnel of the broadcasting 
and script staff described the objectives, pro- 
cedures, and problems of broadcasting and 
evaluation of broadcasts. After each presenta- 
tion the teachers participated in discussions 
of the issues that were raised, presented their 
own problems, criticized the program and 
made constructive suggestions concerning the 
improvement of broadcasting and evaluative 
procedures. 


During the discussion, the teachers, from 
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statements were recorded in full and are pre- 


were absolutely spellbound. The Jewish 
sented below. 


holiday program was also good. Children 


“After each broadcast the children list 
one or two ideas that they have. Net result 
has been the formulation of a code ‘Better 
Rules for Living.’ ‘How Listening had 
changed their mode of life’ was used as a 
subject for written work.” 

“The children definitely compare and 
contrast situations in the radio program 
with school and home situations.” 


“T could report at least ten incidents 
showing that the program did have concrete 
results. Individual teachers should jot down 
notes as to reaction and then use a ques- 
tionnaire at the end of the year.” 

“Children do identify themselves with 
characters in ‘Our Town.’ One girl in class 
had always been obnoxious and the forma- 
tion of the double A’s club led to a direct 
mention of her name in the classroom. This 
resulted in a complete change in the be- 
havior of the one girl and also stimulated 
improvement of the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion.” 

“Our school has a general run-of-the-mill 
grouping of nationalities. We have always 
had, however, a few Negro students and 
one Indian in the school. Whether it is due 
to the program is debatable but these indi- 
viduals get along with the other students 
very well. There are two Negro students 
and the Indian in the class listening to the 
program. One of the former is very out- 
spoken while the other is shy.” 

“County supervisors wanted all radio 
programs to be used as a basis for project 
methods of instruction. It was impossible 
with this particular program. There is a 
definite need for materials. There are a few 
references available in local libraries.” 

“Don’t overload the teacher (with evalu- 
ation work). Radio programs are a burden. 
Most teachers become overwhelmed with 
the amount of materials presented to them 
—feel that use of the program would in- 
volve an excessive amount of work. Radio 
people scare them out of using programs 
even as supervisors and administrators do.” 

“We enjoyed the first program but then 
there seemed to be a period of lost interest 
until the Halloween Program was pre- 
sented. I couldn’t determine what was 
wrong. Halloween was the climax—children 


state that ‘It would be nice to have a Jew- 
ish boy or a Negro boy in the room just to 
show how nice they could act towards 
them.” 


All the above statements were selected 
from those made at the sessions with the 
teachers. They cannot, of course, show the 
excellent spirit, and the lively, enthusiastic 
response of the teachers. There was no pull- 
ing of punches, and the interplay of ideas re- 
sulted in many constructive suggestions for 
the program and the classroom practices 
which related to it. 

In order to determine the extent to which 
the teachers considered the program to be a 
valuable addition to their school work, the 
following attitude scale was mailed to a ran- 
dom sample of one hundred teachers selected 
from those who had indicated that their 
classes were listening to the broadcasts. The 
scale is intended to allow for gradation of 
opinions from extreme faith in the value of 
the program to rejection of it as too superfi- 
cial and not worthy of the name “education.” 
It will be seen, from examination of Table X, 
that each of the statements was used by two 
percent or more of the teachers who re- 
sponded. The most common combinations of 
response were those using the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth categories. It is significant to 
note that a comparative few of the teachers 
went “overboard” for the obviously too ex- 
treme statements. 


Please Check All Statements Which You 
Would Subscribe To 


. Such a program as “Our Town’’ is the 
only hope in solving the social conflicts 
that exist in society today. 

. This program is absolutely the best way 
to approach the problem of teaching 
respect for others. 

. There are many indications that the 
program has stimulated better thinking 
on the part of the children. 

. There are many indications that the 
program has stimulated better action on 
the part of the children. 

. This program is well worth the time it 
takes and should have cooperation from 
all school people. 
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TABLE X 


COMBINATIONS OF ITEMS CHECKED ON THE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF THE RADIO PROGRAM 


Items selected by teachers* 


Per cent of teachers 
selecting items 
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* For description of items see the scale above. 


. “Adventures in Our Town” is as good a 
program as any other educational pro- 
gram on the air. 

. This program is harmless and does pro- 
vide for a period of relaxation and there- 
fore should be continued. 

. Since we do not know the future worth 
of this program we can’t afford the time 
to experiment in this way. 

. The program is too superficial and can 
hardly be called education. 


If this program is continued next year, 
what suggestions do you have for improv- 
ing it? 

The percentage of teachers who used each 
one of the statements is presented in Table 
XI. From it we discover that 88 percent be- 
lieved that the program had stimulated better 
thinking and 77 percent believed that it had 
produced better action by their pupils. 
Eighty-four percent thought that the program 
was well worth the time spent on it, while 
only 2 percent indicated that they couldn’t 
afford the time to experiment with it. Sixty- 
four percent of the teachers said that the pro- 
gram is as good as any other educational pro- 
gram on the air. Approximately one quarter 
of the responders thought that the broadcasts 


were absolutely the best way of teaching re- 
spect for others but a similar sized group 
considered it harmless and a period of relaxa- 
tion. In general the picture that is given by 
the teachers is one of a program which is as 
good as any other educational broadcast, is 
worth the time that it takes, and one which 
results in improved behavior and thinking by 
pupils. 

An indirect way of securing attitudes to- 
ward the program is that of asking the teach- 
ers to make suggestions for improving the 
program if it is to be continued. Samples of 
the response to such a question are presented 
below. 

Sixteen of the teachers who replied to the 
question made no suggestions for improving 
the program if it were to be continued for 
another year. The suggestions made by those 
who did respond are listed below in the order 
of their frequency. 


1. More rural situations are needed. 

2. The program needs clarification. Voices 
were too jumbled and sometimes too 
highly pitched. 

. The situations should be more real and 
practical. 

. More girls activities should be pre- 
sented. 
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TABLE XI 


PERCENT OF REPLIES OF TEACHERS TU 
THE VALUE OF THE 


Concise Statement 


UESTIONNAIRE ITEMS CONCERNING 
10 


Per cent of 
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As good as any other educational program 
Best way of teaching respect for others 
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Program is too superficial 
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. Tolerance should be stressed more. 
. More description of the characters is 
needed. 
7. The broadcast should be reduced in 
length. 
8. Less slang should be used. 


nan 


Quoted below are some statements of 
teachers. The first was presented by a city 
school teacher who had shown great interest 
in the broadcast and who had indicated that 
the program had stimulated better thinking 
and action upon the part of her pupils. 


A. “Include more girl participation, girl 


activities, etc.” 

B. “Probably have a few programs with 
no moral, but real honest to goodness 
humor. Laughter is good for the soul 
and it would help to sell morale at 
other times.” 

C. “Stress courtesy at all times. It does 
much good for students to see prac- 
tical application of what they learn at 
school.” 

D. “A program emphasizing and explain- 

ing good study habits would be bene- 

cial.”’ 


The following statement was presented by 
city teacher: 

“We have liked the programs very 
much. Very worthwhile discussions have 
followed broadcasts; playground situations 
have been cleared up following after similar 
situations on the broadcast; classroom situ- 
ations have been talked through with more 
patience.” 


A state graded school teacher offers the 
following comment. 


“We believe there is slightly too much 
emoting. We want characters to sob but not 
quite so long or so deeply. A very wonder- 
ful program which I believe does more than 
scratch the surface in inter-group under- 
standing.” 


A report by a rural teacher, who was con- 
vinced that the program was a good one, had 
the following comments. 


“One of the main criticisms I have had 
of this program this year for our group is 
that it has been basically a city-type group 
revolving around the problems of a city 
child. Now I realize there are possibly as 
many or more urban children listening to 
your as there are rural children, 
but wouldn’t it be possible to include a few 
more at least small-town situations? For 
example you rarely find children of a rural 
or small community area needing to deal 
with racial differences. Children who have 
hardly seen a Negro child don’t compre- 
hend the racial prejudices which he some- 
times must cope with. It doesn’t quite 
strike home to him. 


Perhaps this isn’t a sound criticism as 
I’m sure in many schools it may have rem- 
edied unpleasant situations. However, this 
is merely my opinion. 

Perhaps this suggestion isn’t practical 
or a good one, but couldn’t the pupils par- 
ticipate in some way? When children 
merely listen to broadcasts there is a tend- 
ency for them to remember it only as a 
story. Couldn’t the children write in about 
any good citizen work which they or an 
individual participated in, which expressed 
unusually fine courtesy, kindness, coopera- 
tion for the betterment of their home or 
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the like? At any rate an act of good citi- 
zenship worthy of mention. 

I realize this would mean additional 
work but some how I feel that a program 
becomes closer to the children when they 
actually work with it. At any rate, by all 
means continue with your program. Be- 
cause its value cannot be tested, does not 
mean it is of less value. Citizenship as a 
subject cannot be evaluated either.” 


In general these comments by the teachers 
confirm what has been stated previously. 
They do like the program, do think it is 
worth while, and do find that it influences 
children’s behavior and thinking in a desir- 
able direction. They do also, however, have 
some appreciation of its limitations and they 
have made suggestions for its improvement. 


5. SUMMARY OF EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 
AS A PROGRAM 


A summary of the above data permits the 
following statements: 


1. Ninety-seven percent of our subjects 
stated that they liked the radio program, 
“Adventures in Our Town.” It was slightly 
better liked by the pupils of city and state 
graded schools than by those in rural areas. 


2. Seventy-two percent of our subjects say 
that their home towns are somewhat like “Our 
Town” of the radio program. There is more 
identification (twelve percent) of the radio 
“town” with the home towns by the pupils of 
state graded schools. 

3. Seventy-one percent of our subjects de- 
scribe events in their local situation which 
were similar to happenings on the radio pro- 
gram. The major emphasis was upon athletics, 
mischief and Halloween. (Several teachers re- 
ported that the Halloween program was par- 
ticularly effective.) 

4. Fifty-five percent of our subjects identi- 
fied one of the radio characters as like some- 
one they knew. Rural school pupils and girls 
identified significantly more characters than 
other members of our population. 

5. The two characters who played the lead- 
ing roles (one boy and one girl) are most 
often identified by pupils as like someone they 
know. These constitute 67 percent of the 
total identifications. Other characters are 


identified by from one to 28 pupils respec- 
tively. 
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6. Selections of one of the radio characters 
as a friend were not influenced by factors of 
race, religion, nationality or economic status. 
Girls report friendliness and helpfulness as 
the chief reasons for selecting friends while 
boys report “nice guy” and masculinity as 
major influences. 

7. The characters who played the leading 
girl and boy roles were selected as favorite 
actors by sixty-one percent of the subjects. 
A Negro boy, a Jewish boy and a nazi 
refugee boy were the third, fourth, and fifth 
choices respectively. 

8. The order of preference for actors whom 
the pupils would like to see remains substan- 
tially the same as that for the favorite actor. 
The chief exception is the case of the nazi 
refugee whose appearance had been given 
much consideration in the program. 

g. The teachers of the pupils of the experi- 
mental groups like the program while appre- 
ciating its limitations. They think that it is 
worth while, and that it does influence the 
pupils thinking and actions in desirable direc- 
tions. 

In summary, then, it appears that most of 
the subjects like the program, most identify 
it with their home towns, and more than half 
of the characters are identified as like a pupil 
in the local situation. There is no evidence of 
racial, national, religious, or economic dis- 
crimination among the choice of favorite 
characters in the program. 

It appears that first essential of a program 
of this kind have been largely met. When 
pupils like a program and when large numbers 
of them can make the transfer to a local situ- 
ation its potentiality for the teaching of favor- 
able attitudes is high. In the next section we 
shall report on its effectiveness in the teach- 
ing of attitudes. 


6. EVALUATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
ProcRaAM Upon Pupris ATTITUDES 


The treatment of the questionnaire data 
presented in the following pages involved a 
comparison of percents, and the calculation 
of the significance of the difference of the 
percents by means of the standard error pro- 
cedure. When such comparisons are made it 
is necessary to consider the fact that each 
statistic has an error of measurement, and 
that unless the difference between the meas- 
ures is more than large enough to account for 
these errors, it is not statistically significant. 
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The possibility that each obtained result 
could have occurred “by chance” (that is, 
affected by unknown extraneous variables) 
must be estimated. 


We have reported the significance of the 
differences in terms of the 1%, 5%, 10% 
level, and as “not significant.” A difference 
which is significant at the 1% level is so 
large that it would occur by chance only once 
in 100 times. A difference at the 5% level is 
one that would occur by chance only 5 times 
in 100 and hence can be considered to be sig- 
nificant. A difference at the 10% level would 
occur by chance ro times in 100 and there is 
some doubt as to whether it is a true differ- 
ence. All differences which are so small that 
they could occur by chance alone more than 
10 times in 100 are reported as “not signifi- 
cant.” A series of differences, individually not 
large, may collectively be very significant. 
This fact is of importance in appraising the 
total results obtained from the 25 separate 
items of the questionnaire. With this explana- 
tion of the statistical procedure in mind the 
reader may now examine the results obtained 
from our questionnaire. 
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One of the main objectives of the program 
was the development of the understanding 
the economic, religious, racial, and nationality 
factors as false bases for appraising individual 
worth. Nine of the items of the questionnaire 
bear directly upon this issue and they have 
been combined under the one heading of 
Table XII. The items vary from the direct 
type of statement such as number 13 (the 
first item of the Table) to the less direct and 
perhaps more subtle items such as number 15. 
Though all the items are probably not equally 
significant in their relationship to the issue, 
they do, as a group, contribute to the under- 
standing of our subjects attitude toward it.” 

The difference is in favor of the experi- 
mental group in five of the nine items re- 
ported in Table XII. Of these five differences, 
three fall below our criterion of significance, 
one is at the 5 percent, and one is at the 
highly significant one percent level. Of the 
four differences which favor the control group 
two are insignificant, one is at the five, and 
the other at the ten percent level. There is 


™ The true and false responses for the items may be found 
in Table XIX in which the certainty of students about their 
responses are reported. 


TABLE XII 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS TO ITEMS CONCERNING 
THE RECOGNITION OF ECONOMIC, RELIGIOUS, NATIONAL, AND RACIAL FACTORS 
AS FALSE BASES FOR APPRAISING INDIVIDUAL WORTH 


Statement 


Difference 
Favors 
Group 


Significance 
of Difference 





Some children are better than others because of the nation- 


ality, or religion, or the amount of money that their parents 


have. 


Con. Not Significant 





Children can help other groups of people to understand the 
pes gga of disliking people of other countries, races, and 
religions. 


Exp. Not Significant 





The clothes that he wears tells a good fellow from a bad one. 


10% Level 





The work of an 


when it is well done. 


person should be praised and appreciated 


5% Level 





The color of a child’s skin tells how good he is. 


Not Significant 





Many of the people who come to America from other coun- 


tries become good citizens. 


Not Significant 





Boys and girls should like to meet people of other countries 


for they know that such people often have good ideas. 


1% Level 





Every child has as much right as every other child to go to a 


good school. 


Not Significant 





All children have friendly feelings toward children of an- 


other group. 


10% Level 
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TABLE XIII 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS TO ITEMS INDICATING 
OPTIMISM CONCERNING THE POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVEMENT OF PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Difference 
Favors 
Group 


Statement Level of 


Significance 


Item 
Number 


Children, in America, whose parents don’t have much money 
1 can improve their place in the world. 


When new boys and girls come to school we should make 
them feel that they are welcome. 


We should try to help out with the problems of other peoples. 





Exp. 5% Level 





Not Significant 
10% Level 








Most American people can improve their way of living if 


they want to. 


5% Level 





Girls and boys can change their ideas about people. 


Not Significant 





Children can help adults to understand the problems of other 


groups of people. 


1% Level 





People can get along with others even though they don’t 


always agree with them. 


therefore some evidence that the experimental 
group has shown slightly more favorable atti- 
tudes toward the general statement concern- 
ing the bases for appraising individual worth. 
This difference is not due to chance, and 


under the conditions of the experiment it may 
be attributed in part to the influence of the 
radio program, although it is possible that 
factors other than the broadcasts could pro- 
duce such differences. 


If the program had developed more favor- 
able attitudes toward other groups it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the pupils who pos- 
sessed such attitudes would be optimistic re- 
garding the possibilities for improvement of 
present conditions. They would admit the 
possibility of changing of ideas, of improve- 
ment in current situations, of assistance to 
others in understanding people, and of the 
ability to get along with others despite differ- 
ences in opinions. The results of administer- 
ing questions concerning these issues to our 
control and experimental subjects are pre- 
sented in Table XIII. The results indicate 
that in five of the seven items the experi- 
mental group indicated a greater degree of 
optimism. Three of these five differences are 
at the ten, five, and one percent levels respec- 
tively, while only two are at the not-signifi- 
cant level. The two items which favor the 
control group are at the five and ten percent 
levels and in one of these (Item 14) the con- 


Exp. 10% Level 


struction of the item may be the determining 
factor. 


The results indicate again that there is a 
slight edge in favor of the experimental group 
in optimism toward improvement in relations 
with others. Most of the differences cannot 
be attributed to chance, and in view of the 
fact that there is no other known factor 
which would tend to make the differences 
occur in the direction that they appear, we 
may attribute them in part, at least, to the 
influence of the instruction which they have 
received. Particularly encouraging in this re- 
spect is the response to items five and nine of 
the Table. 


Sound attitudes require sound basic infor- 
mation and a tendency to examine critically 
all data, and sources of data, upon which an 
individual’s attitudes are based. In order to 
determine our subject’s tendency to examine 
their sources of data, responses were required 
to five items of the questionnaire dealing with 
that problem. Examination of Table XIV, in 
which the results are reported, indicates that 
in none of the five items was the difference 
between the experimental and control groups 
significant. Three of the five differences tavor 
the experimental group but these are only 
chance differences which might be reversed 
upon another administration of the question- 
naire. It appears, therefore, that there is no 
significant differences between experimental 
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TABLE XIV 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSE OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS TO ITEMS CONCERNING 
QUESTIONING ATTITUDES TOWARD SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT OTHER GROUPS 


Item 


Statement 
Number 


Difference 
Favors 
Group 


Level of 
Signific ince 





Americans know all about the problems that the people in 


other countries have. 


Con. Not Significant 





You should believe all that you hear about other people. 


Exp. Not Significant 





It is easy to understand the problems of other people. 


Exp. Not Significant 





What my friends say about other people is always true. 


Con. Not Significant 





We often say we dislike people without having any good 


reason for it. 


Exp. Not Significant 


TABLE XV 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSE OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS CONCERNING 
THE TENDENCY TO BLAME OTHERS FOR MISTAKES 


Item 


Statement 
Number 


Difference 
Favors 
Group 


Level of 
Significance 





When we make mistakes we like to think that somebody 


4 else is to blame. 


Exp. 5% Level 





17 We should blame other groups of people for our mistakes. 


and control populations with respect to their 
tendencies to examine critically their sources 
of information. It should be noted that there 
was little direct teaching on this subject in 
the radio broadcasts and that our questions 
could scarcely be classified under the heading 
“subtle”. 

One factor of considerable importance in 
the improvement of human relations is the 
avoidance of the tendency to blame others for 
one’s own mistakes. Two items of the ques- 
tionnaire relating to this tendency were 
placed some distance apart (items 4 and 17) 
so that consistency could be checked. The dif- 
ference in wording of the two questions has 
resulted in variation of the responses reported 
in Table XV. The differences between experi- 
mental and control groups both favor the 
former, but only one of the items is signifi- 
cant at the five percent level. The small dif- 
ference in the other is insignificant. The 
slightly greater tendency of the experimental 
group to avoid blaming others, which cannot 
be attributed entirely to the influence of the 
broadcasts, is in the direction which might 
have been expected of persons who were im- 
proving in their attitudes toward others. 


Exp. Not Significant 

Since considerable emphasis has been put 
in the early broadcasts on topics of courtesy 
and the place of athletics in determining 
friendships, the script editor requested that 
two items be included in the questionnaire. 
The response to these two questions presented 
in Table XVI favor the control group in both 
instances, and in both the differences are 
great enough to preclude their determination 
by chance factors. It is obvious that the 
pupil’s interpretation of the intent of the 
broadcast was not satisfactory, or that our 
questions have not been subtle enough to un- 
cover real differences favoring the experi- 
mental group, if any do exist. It is of course 
possible that the two topics are so potent in 
the thinking of pupils of this age that the 
early instruction of the program has not car- 
ried over the period of time from autumn to 
spring activities. 

In order to summarize the results from the 
twenty-five items of our questionnaire, we 
have presented in Table XVII the differences 
favoring the experimental and control groups, 
with an indication of the level of significance 
of each. It will be observed from the table 
that fifteen of the twenty-five differences 
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TABLE XVI 


COMPARISON OF RESPONSE OF EXERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS TO ITEMS 
CONCERNING BEHAVIOR OF Boys 


Item 
Number 


Statement 


Difference 
Favors 


Level of 
Group 


Significance 





24 


It is sissy for a boy to be as polite as a girl. 


Control. 1% Level 





22 


Boys have to be good at athletics to have lots of friends. 


Control 1% Level 


TaBLeE XVII 
SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONSES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 


GROUPS TO THE TWENTY-FIVE 


Not 
Significant 


Group Differences 


ITEMS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Level of Significance 
10% 5% 1% 
Level 


Level Level Total 





Favoring Experimental Group 
Favoring Control Group 


favor the experimental group. For any of the 
items of the questionnaire there is a proba- 
bility of % that the control group would be 
favored if the result was purely fortuitous. 
For 25 items the probability of having only 
10 in favor of the control group is very small 
and therefore the probability is very slight 
that our results were produced by chance. 
Some factors are operating to produce the 
differences, and since the only known factor 
in this experiment that differentiates the 
groups is that of the radio broadcasts we may 
infer that this program has had a share in 
producing them. 


7. CERTAINTY OF ATTITUDES 


The reader has observed that there were 
five possible choices in responding to each 
item of the questionnaire. This procedure 
allowed students to indicate positive and defi- 
nite ideas by using the true or false response, 
to indicate uncertainty by using the érue 
question or false question reply, or to indicate 
complete uncertainty by using the question 


TABLE 


1 3 2 


15 
2 2 2 


10 


mark alone. From their responses it is pos- 
sible to gauge the degree of certainty of our 
subjects in the attitudes that they profess. 


In Table XVIII we have presented the per- 
centages of our subjects who used each of the 
possible responses. Of the 21,300 responses 
made by the 852 subjects, the positive re- 
sponse was used by approximately four-fifths 
of the pupils, the slightly uncertain response 
by approximately eighteen percent, and the 
completely uncertain response by only four 
percent of the group. The vast majority of 
our group, then, are positive about the atti- 
tudes they profess. This majority use of the 
true and false response may be due in part to 
the fact that the pupils are familiar with the 
common two-choice type of answer. In the 
administration of the questionnaire, however, 
great care was taken to see that the pupils 
thoroughly understood the use of each type 
of response, and the examples were worked 
over with care. The rural school pupils used 
the positive true or false response less fre- 
quently than either city or state graded 


XVIII 


EXTENT OF USE OF TYPES OF RESPONSE ALLOWED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number TorF 


Percentage of group using: 
? 


T? or F? 





717.9 18.5 
18 
18.6 


16.8 
17 
22.2 
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TABLE XIX 
COMPARISON OF PUPIL RESPONSE AND TEACHER RESPONSE TO ITEMS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


% Exp. %Con. 
%, of roup roup 
Control Group 


ae | 


Difference Difference 
from from 
Teachers Teachers 





100 


S82; 8) 7 


100 


RSE 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 ie 
100 ma 


a a: SBS! & 


& 


school pupils. There was no difference be- 
tween control and experimental groups with 
respect to their use of positive and uncertain 
responses. 

After the teachers of pupils in the experi- 
mental groups had assisted in the construction 
of the questionnaire, and had approved it in 
its final form, they were asked to respond to 
it as they thought it should be answered. 
Following discussion of minor differences 
about some of the items there was unanimous 
agreement that they should be answered as 
indicated in Table XIX. The extent to which 
the pupils agreed with their teachers may be 
observed by study of the figures which are 
presented therein. It will be seen that the 
pupils do not agree fully with teachers on any 
of the items. On items 8 and 17 the agree- 
ment is close but on all others the variation 
extends from as low as 7 to as much as 68 
percent for the experimental group, and 64 
percent for the control group on item 4. 
Others on which there is more than 40 per- 
cent disagreement are items 1, 10, 11, and 16. 
If the teachers possessed the attitudes they 
professed in responding to the questionnaires 
they had not been successful, with or without 


40 
36 


BRowSLLSLSEE-SasavS 


25 
24 
17 


18 
7 


the radio program, in getting their pupils to 
accept them. The difficulty is probably due in 
part to the wording of the items and to the 
complexity of the concepts involved. 

The results of our investigation into the 
differences between the responses of the ex- 
perimental and control groups to our ques- 
tionnaire, indicate that there are non-chance 
factors operating to differentiate them. The 
reader has noted that the questionnaire was 
devised to measure attitudes toward other 
persons, and that the teachers and committee 
members had indicated that they approved 
of it as such. We can, therefore, state with 
considerable assurance that the pupils who 
listened to the radio program have signifi- 
cantly better attitudes toward the problem of 
human relations, as measured by an opinion- 
validated questionnaire, than pupils who did 
not listen to the broadcasts. The possibility 
that factors other than the radio program 
contributed to the result cannot, of course, be 
eliminated. Complete elimination of such 
factors would require much more intensive 
study of individuals than was permitted by 
the conditions of this study. The pupils tend 
to choose the positive rather than uncertain 
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or questioning responses to the attitude items. 
In doing so, however, they differ significantly 
from the responses chosen by their teachers. 


8. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It will be obvious to those who have 
worked intensively in the field of educational 
research that this study has the definite limi- 
tations of a preliminary study. It uses the 
questionnaire method which can only be a 
crude substitute for the intensive study of 
individuals that a through investigation of 
attitudes demands. There are no longitudinal 
data from which we might discover trends in 
the development of attitudes. The subject 
groups, as they usually do when they are 
composed of growing human beings, have not 
been matched in terms of inner thought 
processes and other factors which may have 
influenced the kind of behavior that we have 
proposed to study. Our measuring devices, 
the result of compromises among many per- 
sons, are crude and they lack the subtlety 
that they should possess. 


This is, frankly, an exploratory study. It 
must be admitted that the time of approxi- 
mately four months, and the limited person- 
nel allowed for the investigation, was hardly 
sufficient to accomplish in a thorough fashion 
all that was proposed. The next steps in 
future studies can be inferred from the limi- 
tations which have been noted above. They 
require an extensive increase in the budget so 
that enough personnel to do intensive work 
with individual pupils and teachers will be 
available.** The time must be lengthened so 
that the development of individuals can be 
studied over a period of time. Much more in- 
formation is needed about individuals who 
compose experimental and control groups, and 
elaboration of the descriptions of their sur- 
roundings must be obtained so that we can 
study persons in situations. Instruments 
which avoid the limitations that have been 
noted throughout the body of this report must 
be developed and there must be continuous 
and close relationship between the script, 
broadcast, and evaluation personnel. 

In the preliminary planning of the — 


committee many excellent suggestions for procedures w 
made. If those toon canted 6 out t- cost would 
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With these limitations in mind we may re- 
examine the results reported above and draw 
our conclusions. The reader may recall that 
we set out to find the answers to six questions 
about the broadcast. The results which we 
have obtained provide the following answers. 


1. Ninety-seven percent of the pupils state 
that they like the broadcasts. A greater 
percentage of city and state graded than 
rural school pupils liked it. 

. Three quarters of the teachers of the 
pupils state that the program produces 
better pupil thinking and action. More 
than four fifths of the teachers think 
that the program was well worth the 
time spent on it. Two thirds of them say 
that it is as good as any educational 
program on the air. 

. Seven out of ten pupils identify their 
home towns with the “town” of the 
radio broadcast. 

. Fifty-five percent of the pupils identify 
characters on the radio program as like 
pupils of their acquaintance. 

. Factors such as race, nationality, re- 
ligion, or economic status are not im- 
portant in the pupil’s choice of the radio 
characters as friends. 

. There are significant differences between 
listening and non-listening groups of 
pupils in favorable attitudes toward 
members of groups other than those of 
which they are a part. All of the differ- 
ences cannot, under the conditions of 
this study, be attributed to the influence 
of the broadcasts. 


In a preliminary statement by the script 
editor it was noted that the broadcasts offered 
this year were just the beginning of a long 
program. “Not in a year, but perhaps in five 
years, can we expect to get the results we are 
striving to achieve.” The results of this study 
indicate that there has been a good 
A good start on the first essentials of provid- 
ing an acceptable program which achieves 
transfer from the imaginary radio situation to 
the local practical conditions, has been made. 
And there is evidence that attitudes toward 
others is influenced in a favorable direction. 
The radio series, “Adventures in Our Town”, 
when used wisely, holds promise of becoming 
an important influence in the development of 
better inter-group relations. 





SPEECH CONTENT OF SELECTED GROUPS OF ORPHANAGE 
AND NON-ORPHANAGE PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


JEAN K. Moore 


Iowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


INTRODUCTION 


In the field of child development there have 
been numerous research studies on the lan- 
guage development of young children. Some 
research has dealt with the relation of envi- 
ronment to language development but there 
have been few studies in which specific envi- 
ronmental factors which influence language 
have been singled out and studied. There is 
evidence to indicate a close relationship be- 
tween the richness of a child’s environment in 
certain language-stimulating materials and 
experiences and the size of his vocabulary. 
Studies such as those of Williams (8), Mc- 
Carthy (3), and Smith (5) show that children 
from the higher socio-economic levels are 
superior in language development to children 
from the lower socio-economic levels. How- 
ever, in these studies specific environmental 
variables were not considered. 

Van Alstyne (6) did attempt to study spe- 
cific environmental variables which might 
influence the size of a child’s vocabulary. 
Factors such as father’s occupation, mother’s 
education and adult-contacts with the child 
were dealt with in her study. In this study 
the relative effectiveness of the variables in 
influencing vocabulary size was not deter- 
mined as the investigator made no attempt to 
control any of the variables. She merely cor- 
related vocabulary test scores with certain 
environmental variables which she considered 
related to language development. 


In an attempt to determine the possible 
reasons for language retardation in the speech 
of orphanage children Skeels (4) compared 
speech achievement in two groups of chil- 
dren, the one attending preschool; the other 
remaining in the orphanage. Although this 
study did show that the preschool environ- 
ment seemed more stimulating than the 
orphanage it did not show conclusively what 
variables were influential. 

The present investigation is a further 
attempt to study the infiuence of environment 


on children’s speech. By studying not only 
the size of vocabulary but the content of the 
spontaneous speech of children it was hoped 
that it might be possible to obtain additional 
information about the environment and its 
influence. A comparison was made between 
orphanage and non-orphanage children for 
two reasons, the most obvious one being the 
great differences in their respective environ- 
ments. Secondly, the investigator is interested 
in the needs of institutionalized underprivi- 
leged children because she plans to work with 
such children professionally. Studying orphan- 
age children seemed to be one way of becom- 


ing more familiar with their environment and 
behavior. 


It is known that there is a positive relation- 
ship between the number and kinds of a 
child’s experiences and the quantity and 
variety of his spontaneous speech. 


By analyzing the number and kinds of 
topics a child talked about spontaneously the 
investigator wished to discover what experi- 
ences and materials were mentioned in his 
used vocabulary. It was hoped that by means 
of such an analysis, results might be obtained 
which would suggest ways of enriching a 
child’s environment in language-stimulating 
materials and experiences. 


INVESTIGATION 


THE SUBJECTS 


Fifty-one children of preschool age were 
the subjects of this investigation. Seven boys 
and four girls lived in a State Orphan’s Home. 
Nine children attended the Ames Day Care 
Center and thirty-one the Iowa State College 
Nursery School in Ames. Of these children 
twenty-one were boys and nineteen were girls. 
For the purpose of this study the children 
were divided into two groups, orphanage and 
non-orphanage. 

Table I shows a comparison of the chrono- 
logical ages of the children in the two groups. 
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TABLE I 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF ORPHANAGE AND NON-ORPHANAGE GROUPS 


Group 


S. E. diff. 
in means 


Mean 
in months 


48.4 
49.3 


Age — 
in months 
37-60 


82-64 


1.93 


TABLE II 
MENTAL AGES OF ORPHANAGE AND NON-ORPHANAGE GROUPS 


Group 


The difference between the mean chrono- 
logical ages of the orphanage and non- 
orphanage groups was 0.88 + 1.93 which is 
not large enough to be statistically significant. 

In Table II the groups are compared in 
mental age. The Stanford—Binet Intelligence 
Test From L was selected to determine the 
mental age of each child. All children were 
given this intelligence test between October, 
1944 and June, 1945. The tests were given by 
a child psychologist of the Departments of 
Psychology and Child Development at Iowa 
State College and a psychologist located at 
the Iowa Soldiers Orphans Home in Daven- 
port. 

The difference between the mean mental 
ages of the orphanage and non-orphanage 
groups was 19.1 + 1.77 which is large enough 
to be statistically significant at the 1% level 
of confidence. 

The orphanage environment.—As was men- 
tioned previously the orphanage children 
studied in this investigation were living in a 
State Orphan’s Home. This institution was 
designed for the care and training of depend- 
ent and neglected children. At the time of this 
study about 400 children were in residence. 

The background of the children is uni- 
formly representative of the lower socio- 
economic levels. All children come from 
homes of neglect and improper guardianship 
and most of them have been committed to 
the institution by court action. The aim of 
the home has changed in recent years from 
one of simply supervision of neglected and 
dependent children to care and training of 
the children in order that they might better 
fit into society. Placement in free or adoptive 


Mental age Mean mental 
range age 

in months in months 
31-52 39.6 


36-76 58.7 


S. E. diff. 
in means 


1.77 


homes is the aim of the orphanage for all 
children of normal intelligence and good 
physical condition. 

The institution operates on a cottage plan. 
From fifteen to thirty children of the same 
age and sex live in each cottage under the 
supervision of one matron and three or four 
older orphanage children. Because the respon- 
sibilities of one matron are so numerous, the 
lives of the children are somewhat regimented. 
Most activities are performed in a group and 
the children appeared to have to “sit and 
wait for the others” a good deal of the time. 
The children in the cottages play in a room 
about fifteen feet square and a sunporch of 
similar size. Also, there are in each cottage a 
cloakroom, small dressing- and wash-room, 
and one dormitory. 


For the most part the younger children 
have a common supply of clothing and toys. 
Because of differences in size there is some 
individual allotment, particularly in shoes. 
Each child has an individual locker in which 
is kept the current clothing, but when not in 
use all clothing is kept in a common closet. 

The cottages are segregated according to 
sex. Even the playgrounds are not at the full 
disposal of the children because of this policy 
of segregation. The younger children have 
almost no contacts with activities outside the 
institution as they are allowed to leave the 
home only on special group excursions about 
once a year. Older girls and boys may receive 
permission to go down town on alternate 
Saturday afternoons. 

All children used in this study attended 
the preschool in the institution, a project 
begun in 1938. The preschool is a dark red 
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brick and stone building situated on a high 
knoll at the edge of a group of the institution 
buildings. A large playground enclosed by a 
picket fence opens off the cottage. This yard 
contains large trees, a wading pool, a doll 
house, and ample space for use of the avail- 
able climbing and wheel toys. Indoors there 
are two playrooms, a toilet room, a cloakroom 
with individual lockers, a teacher’s office and 
a covered porch. Only one playroom was in 
use during the period of this investigation. 
One corner was partitioned off for doll play 
and a stairway occupied part of one wall. Few 
books or opportunities for aesthetic experi- 
ences were observed. Most of the children’s 
activity consisted of large muscle exercise. 
The children were encouraged to use the 
slides but other climbing equipment such as 
the Jungle Gym was rarely used. Indoors the 
children spent a great deal of time running 
up and down the stairway, playing on the 
teeter-totter and constructing a swing from 
some rope. The other play materials most 
often in view were small articles as cans, 
blocks and combs. There appeared to be little 
encouragement for imaginative play except 
with dolls, but the teachers did listen with 
interest to the imaginative stories of the chil- 
dren regarding this small equipment. It 
appeared noticeable to the observer that the 
children liked to imagine these toys as “their 
very own” and that many of their conversa- 
tions referred to imaginary families. 


The children were brought to the nursery 
school at 8:15 in the morning and remained 
until 4:30 in the afternoon except for the 
noon lunch and nap which they had in their 
own cottages. The children were outdoors as 
much of the day as the weather permitted. 
Since practically their entire daily play period 
was spent in the preschool, there were few 
play materials in the cottages. 

Differences between the environments of 
the two grouwps——aAll children in this investi- 
gation were attending preschool. In the three 
preschools the teacher-child ratio was approx- 
imately one to six. However, when the chil- 
dren from the orphanage returned to their 
cottages from the preschool, the ratio dropped 
to one adult for fifteen to thirty children. 
Children in the non-orphanage group lived in 
their own homes. This meant that, on leaving 
the preschool each day, they went into envi- 
ronments where the adult-child ratio was 
noticeably higher than at the preschool. 
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All teachers working with the non-orphan- 
age children were trained in nursery educa- 
tion. The orphanage teachers had been 
trained in the areas of kindergarten and ele- 
mentary education. 

During the observation period for this in- 
vestigation it was noticed that the children 
in the orphanage preschool were more inter- 
ested in small objects that they could keep 
with them than in larger equipment. In con- 
trast to the other preschool environments 
little block building was observed, but very 
often a child would carry an individual block, 
a can or a comb around with him for a con- 
siderable period of time. It appeared that 
these children had less stimulation from the 
teachers in the use of equipment than did the 
non-orphanage children. 

The amount of space per child was about 
equal in both groups. However, the orphanage 
cottages would tend to be much more crowded 
than the homes of the non-orphanage children. 

From these observations it would seem that 
the adult-child ratio was approximately the 
same for both groups while in the preschool; 
the amounts and kinds of equipment were 
nearly the same, but there was great variation 
between the groups in the amount and variety 
of use of equipment; and the amount of space 
for each child in the preschools was approxi- 
mately the same. The most obvious differ- 
ences between the orphanage environment 
and the ordinary home environment were in 
amount of time adults spent with individual 
children, the amount of time children spent in 
contact with other children of similar age, and 
opportunity for experiences outside the 
“home” environment. The total adult-child 
ratio was much lower in the orphanage group. 
Also there seemed to be less teacher partici- 
pation and stimulation. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


In this investigation two methods of meas- 
uring speech content were used. In one situa- 
tion the children were given a standardized 
vocabulary test and in the other situation 
spontaneous speech samples were collected 
from each child. 

The vocabulary test —The Smith—Williams 
Vocabulary Test’ was given to each child. 
The test is simple, objective and purports to 

1 For a more detailed tion of the test, the reader 
referred to: Williams, H. M.; McFarland, e, 
Marguerite vocabulary in 


F.: Deve t of 
young children. Iowa Univ. Stud. in Welfare. v. 13, 


no. 2. 1937. 
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measure the vocabulary maturity of a child 
as revealed through the number of words to 
which he responds adequately in a repre- 
sentative sample of the Thorndike 10,000 
Word List. The responses required include 
both recognition and recall types of behavior 
and vary from simple naming to more com- 
plex types. The test is considered to be a 
rapid and practical measure of vocabulary 
efficiency. The test is presented on two sets of 
cards. On the face of each card is a picture 
and on the back of that card is the question 
for that picture. Credit of one point is given 
for each successful response. An individual 
score sheet is provided for each form, and the 
final score is the sum total of the two scores. 

Records of spontaneous speech—Fifteen 
two-minute samples of the spontaneous 
speech of each child were collected. As far as 
possible the investigator recorded one sample 
during indoor play on eight successive school 
days, and one sample during outdoor play on 
seven successive school days. Because of 
absences of children and day-to-day shifts in 
schedule due to weather conditions, this plan 
could not be followed exactly. The two- 
minute sample rather than a longer sample 
was arbitrarily chosen in order that the in- 
vestigator might have time within each of the 
play periods to obtain a sample of each child’s 
speech. A list of the children’s names was 
made and this list rotated each day to make 
certain that no child was being observed at 
the same time every day. 

While recording the investigator sat on a 
low chair at the side of the playroom in which 
the subject being observed was playing. The 
children in the non-orphanage group did not 
seem to be distracted by the presence of the 
observer, probably because it is customary 
for students to be present for this purpose a 
large portion of the school day. The children 
at the orphanage were interested in the in- 
vestigator and some difficulty was encoun- 
tered when they insisted on talking to her. 
However, the investigator spent one day with 
the children before beginning any testing and 
at the end of that period found them accept- 
ing her presence without undue concern. 

A record sheet was used in obtaining the 
speech samples. On each was recorded the 
date, time of day, number of children in the 
immediate play group, activity of the imme- 
diate play group, and whether the sample was 
obtained indoors or outdoors. 
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Kinds of achievement measured—vocabu- 
lary size—Each subject was scored on the 
vocabulary test which has been described in 
detail in a previous section. 

Total speech content—From the sponta- 
neous speech samples of each child, the num- 
bers of people and concrete objects mentioned 
were totalled to give a speech content score. 
Specifically, this score included all common 
and proper nouns. 

Total number of words.—This score con- 
sisted of the total number of words spoken by 
a subject during fifteen two-minute samples 
of his spontaneous speech. 

Variety of speech content.—This score con- 
sisted of the total number of different com- 
mon and proper nouns which occurred in the 
child’s speech during the fifteen two-minute 
periods. 

Speech content referring to preschool envi- 
ronment.—This score consisted of the total 
number of common and proper nouns which 
referred to persons and objects within the pre- 
school environment. In some instances words 
might have referred to something outside as 
well as within the preschool environment. 
Since there was no possibility of determining 
accurately the sources of these words and 
since they did refer to objects and people 
within the preschool, they were included in 
the above classification. 

Speech content referring to environment 
outside of preschool—This score was made 
up of the number of common and proper 
nouns which referred to persons and objects 
outside the preschool environment. Relatives 
and friends, objects such as street-cars, hos- 
pitals and dogs were included in this classifi- 
cation. 

Reliability of observer.—In order to 
measure the reliability of the observer two 
persons recorded eighty-six minutes of chil- 
dren’s speech simultaneously and the per cent 
agreement between their records was com- 
puted according to the following formula: 


Per cent agreement —= 
2 X number of agreements 
total number of words 





The agreements were based on words recorded 
by both observers, that is, omissions were 
discounted in computing the percentage. 

In the following tabulation the per cent 
agreements are listed for the words used as 
data in the investigation. 
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Agreements 
Total words 


Per cent 


Personal pronouns 


Reliability of speech samples—In order to 
test the adequacy of the speech samples taken 
from each child, the Pearson product-moment 
coefficient of correlation was used. This was 
applied to the total number of words spoken 
in the odd and even two-minute samples of 
thirty-one children. The coefficient of correla- 
tion was found to be .67. When the Spearman— 
Brown prophecy formula was applied the cor- 
relation was found to be .80. This would indi- 
cate that the fifteen two-minute records gave 
a fairly reliable sample of the spontaneous 
speech of the subjects. 


RESULTS 


Since it was impossible to match the 
orphanage and non-orphanage children on sex, 
chronological age and mental age, some math- 
ematical means of controlling these variables 
was necessary. Regression equations by means 
of which chronological age and mental age 
were held constant were used to predict the 
achievement of the groups. The analysis of 
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COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS IN SIZE 
OF VOCABULARY 


The following regression equation was used 
in predicting the vocabulary test scores of the 
two groups when chronological age and 
mental age were held constant: 


y=ax, + bx. +h 


Where y = score achieved on the vocabu- 
lary test 


x, == chronological age 
x2 == mental age 


Solving this equation for a, 5, and &, the 
following values were derived: 


a = 0.4736 
b = 1.0448 
k= 1.1210 


When a test of significance was applied, the 
value of F was found to be 40.8. This value 
is large enough to be statistically significant 
at the 1% level of confidence thus necessitat- 
ing the use of a regression equation. 


The values of the actual and predicted 
scores for boys and girls in the orphanage and 
non-orphanage groups are shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
ACTUAL AND PREDICTED SCORES ON THE SMITH—WILLIAMS VOCABULARY TEST 


Group Sex 


Boys 

~ Girls 
Boys 
‘Girls 


Orphanage - 


Non-Orphanage 


variance technique was used to test the sig- 
nificance of the differences in group achieve- 
ment. 

The chi-square test of independence was 
used to determine whether the influence of 
having an uneven number of boys and girls 
in each group would be great enough to be 
statistically significant. Chi-square was found 
to be .4553 which is not large enough to be 
statistically significant. This implies that 
neither of the two environments, orphanage 
nor non-orphanage, should react to a signifi- 
cantly greater degree on the language devel- 
opment of one sex than the other. 


Diff. between 
sum of scores 


—27.1 


—19.3 
44.7 


1.7 


Sum of 
predicted score 


125.1 


90.3 
803.3 


761.3 


Sum of 
actual score 


98.0 


71.0 
848.0 


763.0 


The values indicate that the sum of the 
orphanage boys’ actual vocabulary scores was 
27.1 points below the sum of the scores pre- 
dicted for them by the regression equation, 
and the sum of the orphanage girls’ vocabu- 
lary scores was 19.3 points below the score 
predicted for their achievement. In the non- 
orphanage group the boys did 44.7 points 
above their predicted score and the girls 1.7 
points above their predicted score. As a 
means of determining whether these differ- 
ences should be attributed to sex or environ- 
ment an analysis of variance was set up as 
follows: 
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Source of variation 


The following F-values were found: sex, .51 
which is not statistically significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence; environment, 3.3 
which is_ statistically significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence. 

Since chronological age and mental age 
were held constant and the differences cannot 
be attributed to sex, it appears that they were 
due to environment. This finding implies that 
environmental factors were responsible for 
the differences. 
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Degrees of Sum of the 
squares 
41.4 
262.17 

15. 54 
3614. 30 
3907. 62 


Mean square 


41.4 
262.17 

15. 54 

80. 30 


When a test of significance was applied, the 
value of F was found to be 1.8 which is not 
statistically significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence. The differences in the 
mean chronological age and mental age were 
not large enough to necessitate their being 
controlled in the regression equation. Never- 
theless, in predicting score values, these two 
variables were held constant. 


TABLE IV 
ACTUAL AND PREDICTED SCORES ON THE SPEECH CONTENT 


Sex 
Boys 


Girls 
Boys 
Girls 


CoMPARISON OF THE GROUPS ON THE 
SPEECH CONTENT 


The following regression equation was used 
in predicting the speech content scores of the 
two groups when chronological age and 
mental age were held constant: 

6 = ax, -t- bx. ote k 

Where y = score achieved on speech con- 

tent 

x, == chronological age 

x, == mental age 
Solving this equation for a, 6, and k, the 
following values were derived: 

a= 0.2580 

b= 0.0937 

k = 12.9390 


Source of variation 


Diff. between 
sum of scores 


—57.8 


— 8.5 
25.9 


40.4 


Sum of 
predicted score 


198.8 


121.5 
645.1 
598.6 


Sum of 
actual score 


141.0 


113.0 
671.0 


639.0 


The values of the actual and predicted 
scores for boys and girls in the orphanage and 
non-orphanage groups are shown in Table IV. 


The values indicate that the sum of the 
orphanage boys’ actual speech content scores 
was 57.8 points below the sum of the scores 
predicted for them by the regression equation, 
and the sum of the orphanage girls’ scores 
was 8.5 points below the score predicted for 
their achievement. In the non-orphanage 
group the boys did 25.9 points above their 
predicted score and the girls 40.4 points above 
their predicted score. As a means of determin- 
ing whether these differences should be attri- 
buted to sex or environment an analysis of 
variance was set up as follows: 


Sum of the 
squares 
61.69 
437.71 
4.92 
5060. 66 
5673. 30 


Mean square 
51. 69 
487.71 
4.92 
112. 46 
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The following F-values were found: sex, .46 
which is not statistically significant at the 
five per cent level of confidence; environment, 
3-9 which is statistically significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence. 

Again, since chronological age and mental 
age were held constant and the differences 
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is large enough to be statistically significant 
at the five per cent level of confidence thus 
necessitating controlling mental age in the 
regression equation. 

The values of the actual and predicted 
scores for the orphanage and non-orphanage 
groups are shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 
ACTUAL AND PREDICTED SCORES FOR TOTAL NUMBER OF WORDS 


cannot be attributed to sex, it appears that 
they were due to environment. 

As there was only a slight difference in the 
mean chronological ages of the orphanage and 
non-orphanage groups, and since the removal 
of chronological age from the regression equa- 
tion would shorten considerably the statistical 
computations, chronological age was not held 
constant in the following four analyses. Since 
sex was not found to be influencing group 


Source of variation 


achievement significantly in the first two 
analyses it was considered unnecessary to 
attempt to control it in the analyses of vari- 
ance which follow. Mental age was the only 
variable controlled. 


COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS ON THE 
Totat NUMBER OF WorRDS 


The following regression equation was used 
in predicting the scores on total number of 
words spoken when mental age was held con- 
stant: 

yar, +h 

Where y = score achieved on total number 

of words spoken 
x, == mental age 


Solving this equation for a and & the follow- 
ing values were derived: 


a@= 3.10757 
k = 229.19725 


When a test of significance was applied the 
value of F was found to be 4.51. This value 


Sum of 
actual score 


Sum of 
predicted score 
3876.0 
16463. 0 


Diff. between 
sum of scores 
—577.0 
+577.0 


The values indicate that the sum of the 
orphanage group’s actual total words spoken 
scores was 577 points below the score pre- 
dicted for them by the regression equation, 
and the sum of the non-orphanage group's 
score was 577 points above their predicted 
score. As a means of determining whether this 
difference should be attributed to environ- 
ment an analysis of variance was set up as 
follows: 


Degrees of Sum of the 
squares 
38710 
855640 


894350 


Mean square 
38710 
17826 


An F-value of 2.17 was found. This value is 
not statistically significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence. Although the non-orphan- 
age group, on the average, used a greater 
number of words than the orphanage group, 
the difference was not large enough but that 
it could be attributed to chance. 


COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS ON THE 
VARIETY OF SPEECH CONTENT 


The following regression equation was used 
in predicting the scores on the variety of 
speech content of the two groups when mental 
age was held constant: 

y=ax+k 


Where y = the number of different names 
of people and objects 
x, = mental age 
Solving this equation for a and &, the follow- 
ing values were derived: 


a= 0.18608 
k = 14.41176 
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TABLE VI 
ACTUAL AND PREDICTED SCORES FOR VARIETY OF SPEECH CONTENT 


When a test of significance was applied the 
value of F was found to be 4.09. This value 
is large enough to be statistically significant 
at the five per cent level of confidence thus 
necessitating controlling mental age in the 
regression equation. The values of the actual 
and predicted scores for the orphanage and 
non-orphanage groups are shown in Table VI. 

The values indicate that the sum of the 
orphanage group’s actual variety of speech 
content scores was 19 points below the score 
predicted for them by the regression equation, 
and the sum of the non-orphanage group’s 
score was 19 points above their predicted 
score. As a means of determining whether 
this difference should be attributed to envi- 
ronment an analysis of variance was set up 
as follows: 


Source of variation 


Unexplained 
Total residuals 


An F-value of .57 which is not statistically 
significant at the five per cent level of con- 
fidence was found. Although there was a dif- 
ference in favor of the non-orphanage group 
in the variety of topics appearing in the 
speech samples, this difference was not large 
enough to be statistically significant. 


COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS ON SPEECH 
CONTENT REFERRING TO PRESCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT 


The following regression equation was used 
in predicting the speech content referring to 
preschool environment scores of the two 
groups when mental age was held constant: 


y>ax+hk 
Where y = score achieved on speech con- 

tent referring to preschool environment 

x == mental age 
Solving this equation for a and k, the follow- 
ing values were derived: 

a= 0.09288 

k= 12.00828 


actual score 


Sum of Sum of Diff. between 


predicted score sum of scores 
240.0 
1013.0 


—19.0 
+19. 0 


When a test of significance was applied the 
value of F was found to be 1.49 which is not 
statistically significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence thus showing that mental 
age does not need to be controlled. 


TABLE VII 


ACTUAL SCORES FOR SPEECH CONTENT REFER- 
RING TO PRESCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


Actual Diff. between 
mean score mean scores 


1.2 


Since it was not necessary to control this 
variable a comparison may be made directly 
from Table VII, where it can be seen that the 


Degrees of Sum of the 
squares 
41.8 
3842.7 
3542.5 


difference between the mean scores of the two 
groups was 1.2. When a test of significance 
was applied, the difference proved to be too 
small to be statistically significant. 


Mean square 
41.8 
72.6 


COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS ON SPEECH 
CONTENT REFERRING TO ENVIRON- 
MENT OUTSIDE THE PRESCHOOL 


The following regression equation was used 
in predicting the speech content score refer- 
ring to environment out of preschool of the 


two groups when mental age was held con- 
stant. 


y=ax+hk 
Where y = score achieved on speech con- 


tent referring to environment out of pre- 
school 


x = mental age 


Solving this equation for @ and &, the follow- 
ing values were derived: 


a@ = 0.104533 
k = 1.587843 
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When a test of significance was applied the 
value of F was found to be 4.65 which is sta- 
tistically significant at the five per cent level 
of confidence thus necessitating controlling 
mental age. 


The values of the actual and predicted 
scores for the orphanage and non-orphanage 
groups are shown in Table VIII. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


In this study the investigator was inter- 
ested in studying more thoroughly the topics 
related to the preschool environment men- 
tioned in the children’s speech. The common 
and proper nouns referring to preschool envi- 
ronment were classified into the following 
categories: other children, adults, clothing, 


TABLE VIII 


ACTUAL AND PREDICTED SCORES FOR SPEECH CONTENT REFERRING TO ENVIRONMENT 
OuT OF PRESCHOOL 


Group 
Orph 
Non-Orphanage 


The values indicate that the sum of the 
orphanage group’s actual speech content re- 
ferring to environment out of preschool 
scores was 15 points below the score predicted 
for them by the regression equation, and the 
sum of the non-orphanage group’s scores was 
15 points above their predicted score. As a 
means of determining whether this difference 
should be attributed to environment an anal- 
ysis of variance was set up as follows: 


Source of variation 
in: ironment 
nexplained 


Total regiduals__ ELIE ES pe ES eS 


An F-value of 1.32 was found. This value is 
not statistically significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence. Although there was a dif- 
ference in the speech content referring to 
environment out of preschool this difference 
was not large enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant. 


Diff. between 
sum of scores 
—15.0 
+15.0 


Sum of 
predicted score 

63.0 

309.0 


Sum of 


play materials, building and furnishings, 
nature, preschool activities and routines and 
miscellaneous. Two persons classified the 
words. Where disagreements as to classifica- 
tion arose they discussed the matter until 
agreement was reached. Table IX shows the 
classification of the words spoken by each 
group into the various categories. 

There was no attempt made to control sex, 
chronological age or mental age in the anal- 


Degrees of Sum of the 
squares 
26.07 
948.13 
974.20 


ysis. It appears that the orphanage children 
talked more about parts of the body, play 
material, activity and routine, and building 
and furnishings than the non-orphanage 
children. Non-orphanage children talked 
more about other children, adults, clothing, 
and nature than the orphanage children. 


Mean square 
26.07 
19.75 


TABLE IX 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH GROUP 


Activity and routine 
Miscellaneous 


GROUP 


Orphanage 
N-=11 
% 


7.3 
3.5 
5.6 
8.7 
31.2 
6.8 
1.2 
4.6 
Be 


Non-Orphanage 
N =40 


—_ 


ry 


3 
i) 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results of this investigation indicate 
that a group of children living in their own 
homes and attending preschool were superior 
to a group of orphanage children attending a 
preschool in vocabulary size and the number 
and variety of subjects they talked about 
spontaneously. The differences persisted in 
favor of the non-orphanage children when 
factors of sex, chronological age and mental 
age were held constant. It may be said that 
these results substantiate those of Skeels (4), 
Smith (5), Van Alstyne (6), McCarthy (3), 
Kagy (1) and Williams (8) in showing that 
environmental factors are effective in influ- 
encing language development. 


Just what specific environmental variables 
are most closely related to growth in language 
have not been determined conclusively here. 
When a sampling of spontaneous speech was 
taken the non-orphanage group exceeded the 
orphanage group in the total number of 
words spoken. It would seem that the orphan- 
age children did not have as much to talk 
about or the available experiences and mate- 
rials did not stimulate speech. The non- 
orphanage children mentioned a greater vari- 
ety of topics in their spontaneous speech than 
the orphanage children. This suggests that in 
the orphanage environment there were not as 
many different experiences and materials to 
talk about as there were in the non-orphanage 
environment. When the speech samples were 
analyzed for words referring to objects and 
materials within and without the preschool 
environment, the non-orphanage group ex- 
ceeded in both scores. These findings may 
mean that there were not enough experiences 
within the orphanage to stimulate much 
speech and that the children were not being 
taken out of the orphanage environment to 
have new experiences and see new objects. 


When the common and proper nouns were 
roughly classified into categories it was inter- 
esting to notice the differences between the 
orphanage and non-orphanage groups. Even 
though, within this analysis, no attempt was 
made to mathematically control the mental 
age, chronological age and sex of the two 
groups, some tentative suggestions might be 
made. Children from the orphanage men- 
tioned nature objects and materials less than 
the non-orphanage children. This might sug- 
gest that either the group was not responding 
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adequately to the nature experiences they did 
have or that they were not having such ex- 
periences. The orphanage children also talked 
more about their own bodies and persons than 
did the non-orphanage children. This might 
suggest that there were so few other experi- 
ences stimulating enough to talk about that 


they showed more preoccupation with them- 
selves. 


No attempt was made to control certain 
environmental variables in order that others 
might be studied. However because certain 
differences between the environments stood 
out very clearly and because the differences 
in language achievement were so consistently 
in favor of the non-orphanage group it might 
be safe to suggest that certain factors are 
more important than others. Based on the 
findings of this study and others and obser- 
vations made by the investigator these recom- 
mendations might be made as guides for 
stimulating more spontaneous speech in 
orphanage children: 


1. In the orphanage a greater adult-child 
ratio be maintained so that each child could 
have more individual adult attention. This 
might be accomplished by encouraging the 
present staff members to mingle with the chil- 
dren more frequently or by employing a 
greater number of teachers and cottage 
matrons. 


2. Since there is a positive relationship be- 
tween the number and kinds of a child’s 
experiences and the quantity and variety of 
his spontaneous speech, as many different 
kinds of experiences and materials should be 
given to children living in an orphanage as 
possible. 


3. Children in the orphanage should be 
given an opportunity for experience outside 
the preschool environment which will stimu- 
late speech. It would be possible for children 
from the orphanage observed in this study to 
be taken on excursions to nearby farms and 
to the city of Davenport. 


4. In choosing teachers for orphanage pre- 
schools, more emphasis should be placed on 
their having training in nursery education. It 
appeared to the observer that teachers with a 
nursery education background were present- 
ing experiences and materials in a manner 
which stimulated spontaneous speech in pre- 
school children. 
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SUMMARY 


This investigation was undertaken to study 
the speech content of orphanage and non- 
orphanage children. Fifty-one children rang- 
ing in age from thirty-two to sixty-four 
months were the subjects of this study. The 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test Form L was 
used to determine the mental age of each 
child, and these mental ages ranged from 
thirty-two to seventy-six months. The sub- 
jects were divided into two eng amg 
orphanage and forty non-orphanage chil 

Two methods of acquiring data were ~— 
(1) each child was given the Smith—Williams 
Vocabulary Test and, (2) fifteen, two-minute 
samples of the spontaneous speech of each 
child were recorded. 

The reliability of these speech samples was 
checked by the investigator and a trained 
observer. The following percentage agree- 
ments were established between the observers: 
total words, 81.0 per cent; nouns, 87.2 per 
cent; personal pronouns, 89.8 per cent. 

The adequacy of the spontaneous speech 
sample was measured by correlating the total 
word scores on odd and even two-minute 
samples of thirty-one children. When the 

Brown Prophecy formula was ap- 
plied, the correlation was found to be .80. 

The speech content score was analyzed as 
follows: number of common and proper nouns 
mentioned, total number of words spoken by 
each child, variety of common and proper 
nouns mentioned in the spontaneous speech, 
number of common and proper nouns refer- 
ring to the preschool environment, number of 
common and proper nouns referring to out- 
side environment. 

It was impossible to match the orphanage 
and non-orphanage groups on sex, chrono- 
logical age and mental age, so these variables 
were controlled mathematically by the use of 
regression equation. 

The results of a chi-square test of inde- 
pendence showed that the influence of having 
an uneven number of boys and girls in each 
group was not great enough to be statistically 
significant. 

Regression equations in which chronological 
age and mental age were held constant were 
used to predict achievement of both groups in 
each analysis of the data. The non-orphanage 
children exceeded the orphanage children in 
all analyses. 
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An analysis of variance was used to test 
the significance of the differences due to sex 
and environment in each analysis. It was 
found that the difference in the two groups 
due to sex was not statistically significant in 
any of the analyses. The difference between 
the two groups due to environment was sta- 
tistically significant for the vocabulary score 
and the speech content score which was the 
total number of common and proper nouns 
mentioned in the spontaneous speech. In the 
variety of speech content score, total word 
score, speech content score referring to pre- 
school environment and speech content score 
referring to outside preschool environment, 
the differences between the orphanage group 
and the non-orphanage group due to environ- 
ment were not statistically significant. How- 
ever, all the differences were in favor of the 
non-orphanage group. 

The common and proper nouns referring to 
preschool were classified into categories and 
these were compared for the two groups on 
the percentage basis. This classification sug- 
gested that orphanage children talked about 
parts of the body, play materials and build- 
ings and furnishings more than the non- 
orphanage children. The latter mentioned 
other children, adults, clothing, play mate- 
rials, nature, activity and routines more often 
than the orphanage group. 

On the basis of the findings the investigator 
was able to make some suggestions for en- 
riching the orphanage environment in lan- 
guage stimulating materials and experiences. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL RECORDS OF 500 NURSERY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN* 


RutH PEARSON KosHuK 


Bellflower School District 
Bellflower, California 


This is a preliminary report of records 
gathered between December 1943 and Decem- 
ber 1946 in two California nursery schools 
attended by children of employed mothers. 
In planning the forms to be used, the aims 
were two-fold: to understand the children’s 
developmental histories, in order to adapt 
school procedures where possible to meet their 
individual needs; and to secure clues at least 
as to the effects of nursery school experience 
on personality growth and on family living. 
To determine what attitudinal changes, if 
any, take place within the family following a 
child’s enrollment in nursery school seemed 
particularly urgent. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
wartime child care program, financed through 
Lanham Act funds and parents’ fees, not only 
enabled women to work in war industries, as 
intended, but also definitely strengthened 
family relationships in a period of complex 
strains. As one mother put it, after moving 
for the third time, “Nursery schools have 
given our child security. No matter where we 
are, if we can find a child care center, she 
feels it is her world. She knows her way 
around, understands what is expected of her, 
makes friends.” The young father, a pilot in 
the air corps, emphatically agreed. 

Today, families are reunited; tension is 
less in many homes but heightened in others, 
as the divorce rate mounts and war injuries 
take their toll. There are still numerous 
obstacles to the building of strong families. 
It is no accident that keen interest exists in 
the whole field of child care and early child- 
hood education—two converging currents 
which were unceremoniously united in many 
communities during the war years. Many 
child care centers have been closed, but the 
employment of women has not tapered off to 
the extent that was frequently predicted. We 
are told by the former chairman of Cali- 
fornia’s Joint Legislative Committee on Pre- 

* Presented to the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment at Boston, December 28, 1946 (with data on California’s 
1947 child care legislation ) writer now 


with appreciation the encouragement given by Dr. W. Norman 
Wampler, Superintendent of Bellflower schools. 


school and Primary Training’ that such em- 
ployment on the West Coast has remained 50 
percent above prewar, and that for every 
child enrolled in a child care center as of 
October 1946 there was at least one other 
waiting to get in. Yet it is said too that there 
is “tremendous apathy” working against any 
development along this line, and that the 
legislators are concerned about the effect of 
the centers on home and family. California 
acted, when federal support ended, to con- 
tinue the child care program under the State 
Department of Education through March 
1947 only. It has since been extended to May 
30, 1948. That it is a people’s program is 
evident from the widespread and determined 
support given to each year’s legislative cam- 
paign. 

Meantime ten or more states (not includ- 
ing California) have made permissive the 
establishment of nursery schools as part of 
the public education system; and Professor 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, states that the time has come 
for financing early childhood education at 
public expense, since its social and educa- 
tional value can be proven.? The difference 
between a good child care center for under- 
fives and a traditional nursery school appears 
to consist mainly in the length of the school 
day. Not all child care centers, however, have 
been able to qualify as “good.” Insufficient 
appropriations, the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel, and pressure of wartime demands re- 
sulted in uneven development of the program. 
Adequate funds and professional supervision 
are essential if accepted standards of early 
childhood education are to be maintained 
wherever young children are cared for. 

1Statement by Gardiner Johnson, then chairman of the 
Committee, at Child Welfare Conference, Los Angeles, May 
1947. For a description of the California child care program 
and the 11,972 families with children enrolled, as well as 
testimony joe at a series of public hearings throughout the 


state, see Technical Staff Report to the Joint Committee on 
Preschool and Primary Training, nto, 1947. 


2“The Place of Nursery Schools in Public Education,” 
Childhood Education (January, 1945). 
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What we are witnessing is a social move- 
ment. America’s public and private nursery 
schools, wartime child care centers, and WPA 
nursery schools of the depression decade have 
given to thousands of young children guided 
group experience prior to kindergarten en- 
trance. Many persons are concerned as to the 
effect of this early group experience, on the 
child and on the home. They ask: Why 
“schools” for toddlers? Isn’t three too young? 
And what about the two-year-olds? Is their 
emotional security threatened? Have the chil- 
dren attending the nation’s child care centers 
suffered? In short, what can we learn for the 
future from the wartime and postwar pro- 
gram? These are questions which should be 
answered. It is necessary to test the hypoth- 
esis that good nursery schools and child care 
centers strengthen family living. Generally 
approving or adverse statements are not 
enough; specific knowledge is needed. 

The present study is a small beginning, 
based on records accumulated since December 
1943 in two of the three child care centers* 
serving Bellflower, an unincorporated com- 
munity of 35,000 in Los Angeles County, nine 
miles north of Long Beach. Bellflower’s pop- 
ulation has tripled since 1940. It is a dairy 
and industrial area, between the Vultee air- 
craft plant and the Kaiser-Frazer (formerly 
Douglas) corporation, and within traveling 
distance of the harbor and the shipyards. 
Peak enrollment in the child care centers of 
Los Angeles County during the war was 
10,000 (including children of school age), or 
one-eleventh of those enrolled in the nation. 
Bellflower is still growing rapidly, and the 
housing shortage continues to be acute. The 
few rental homes available and the very gen- 
eral refusal of landlords to lease to families 
with children constitute major hazards to 
family living. Families of six occupy one-room 
trailers; and one mother of three, from a 
trailer home, reported that she had gone to 
work only in order that her children might 
have a place to play. Of those with children 
enrolled, one mother in five is divorced or 
separated. In most of the families, however, 
both parents are working to meet living ex- 
<i eed in many cases, to buy a 

me. 

During the latter months of 1946 these 


parents were paying a weekly fee of $7 in the 


*In Bellflower the child care centers for children 2 to 5 
years of age have been known from the beginning as nursery 
schools. The third center, providing before- and after-school 
care for children of 6 and over, is not included in the study. 
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nursery schools, which represented at that 
time half the actual per pupil cost.‘ State 
funds made up the balance. A few families 
with incomes above the established maximum 


_ paid the full cost fee. The 1947-48 child care 


law sets income ceilings, above which children 
are eligible only if the mother is a teacher or 
a nurse, or the father a veteran attending col- 
lege under the GI bill of rights. A sliding 
scale of fees is also required by law, with 
nominal charges in the lower income groups. 

In these two nursery schools, as elsewhere, 
the program has developed since 1943, toward 
recognized standards of early childhood edu- 
cation. The aim has been to apply the best 
of existing standards, and to maintain as 
close contact with the home as possible. (See 
List of References.) In-service training 
courses carrying college credit have been 
given, for the teaching staff, and a mutually 
helpful parent education program carried on 
in spite of difficulties inherent in a child care 
situation. There has been a corresponding 
development in the basic records. A pre- 
entrance medical examihation has been re- 
quired by state law since the first center 
opened. In December 1943 a developmental 
record was added, which is filled out by the 
director during an unhurried interview with 
the mother just before a child enters. One 
page is devoted to infancy experience; the 
four following cover briefly the child’s devel- 
opment history, with emphasis on emotional 
experience, behavior problems he has pre- 
sented to the parents, if any, and the control 
methods used, as well as the personal-social 
behavior traits which they value and desire 
for the child. After entrance, observational 
notes and semester reports are compiled by 
the teachers. Intelligence testing has been 
limited to cases where it seemed especially 
indicated. A closing record is filled out, in 
most cases, by the parent when a child is 
withdrawn. These records are considered a 
minimum. They have proved indispensable as 
aids to the teachers in guiding the individual 
children and as a basis for conferences on be- 
havior in the home. In addition, they are 
serving more and more frequently as a link 
with the school guidance program and as a 
basis for legislative activity, answering some 
of the questions raised as to the apparent 
effects of the child care program. 

4 Because of an inadequate state appropriation, the fee was 


increased November 1, 1946, from $4.50 to $7.00 weekly 
($5.00 for other children from the same family). 
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The problem of method here involved is 
whether such records, prepared for day-to-day 
use, can be of value also for research, yielding 
evidence as to the social influences which 
shape human nature, on the basis of innate 
disposition. Keeping in mind the possible re- 
search use of the data, an attempt has been 
made to produce records that should be com- 
parable, within the limits set by the situation. 
Though we know that parents’ recall of the 
exact dates in a baby’s history is often in 
error, it seems likely that they will be right, 
given a two or three months’ range of “nor- 
mality”, in remembering whether the first 
tooth, or age of walking, for example, was 
accelerated, approximately normal, or de- 
layed. A baby record book, if one has been 
kept, means increased accuracy. As for the 
honesty of the information given, the inter- 
view situation favored sincere replies. The 
mother was entering her child and knew that 
these facts were needed in order that he might 
be understood and receive the best possible 
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guidance. It was not difficult to establish 
rapport on this basis, in most cases. No atti- 
tude was expressed by the director as to the 
wisdom of a procedure reported, though after 
the interview discussion often followed. Con- 
fidence in the records is strengthened by an 
internal check of their consistency, comparing 
answers to the same questions for successive 
years. Percentages are often almost identical, 
and where changes occur they are usually 
such as to suggest a trend. 

The question then is: Can such a minimum 
set of records provide basic data for research 
in child development and in family living? 

In attempting to answer this question, 
summary sheets were compiled for 500 chil- 
dren whose records were relatively complete, 
assembling the available information on de- 
velopmental history and school progress. 
Tabulation and analysis of the data are still 
in progress. Time has not permitted the test- 
ing for reliability of most of the relationships 
found. With no budgetary provision for re- 


. TABLE I 
500 NursERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


AGE, SEX, POSITION IN FAMILY, AND MARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS, BY YEAR OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Married, father at home 
— absent 


Father deceased 
Mother deceased 


1944 1945 1946 
N-155 N-182 N-163 


100.0 100.0 
54.8 A 
45.2 


100.0 
32.2 
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search, only the interest and voluntary assist- 
ance of a capable teaching staff have made 
possible the steps that have been taken. 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP 


Sex, age, marital status and occupation of 
parents —Of the 500 children studied, 53.4 
percent were boys and 46.6 percent girls. 
Two-year-olds constituted the largest age 
group—37.4 percent of the total—with an 
increase from 32 to 42 percent since 1944. 
One in four was a three-year-old, with rela- 
tively smaller numbers at ages four and five. 
“Only” children predominated in 1944 (55.8 
percent), but “youngest” made up the largest 
group in 1945 and 1946 (39.6 and 42.3 per- 
cent respectively). The parents of 8 out of 10 
children were married, with family unbroken. 
The father was at home when child entered 
in 61.2 percent of the cases. On the other 
hand, the percentage of children with fathers 
separated, divorced or deceased, whose moth- 
ers had not remarried at time of entrance, 
rose from 11.6 in 1944 to 23.8 in 1946. This 
includes a small number in custody of other 
relatives. (See Table I.) 

Mothers in industry dropped from 55.5 per- 
cent in ’44 to 33.5 percent in ’45 and to only 
14.1 percent the year following. Correspond- 
ing increases are noted in professional, office 
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and business pursuits. Mothers of one-third of 
the children had worked outside the home 
prior to child’s entrance. A variety of forms 
of care for these youngsters was reported, 
from previous nursery school experience (one 
in four) to care by relatives (especially 
grandparents) or by friends, neighbors or 
boarding homes. 

Fathers in the armed services rose to 44.5 
percent in 1945, but this category was neg- 
ligible by 1946. As with the mothers, the pro- 
portion in industry dropped, with white-collar 
occupations more frequently represented. 
(See Table II.) This shift is no doubt due in 
part to the increase of more than 100 percent 
in child care fees since 1944, the weekly rate 
at that time being $3.00. 

Health status at entrance—The propor- 
tion of children judged “Normal—no defect” 
at entrance by examining physician (family’s 
choice) has increased, reaching 64.5 percent 
for 1946. The examination on which this re- 
port is based, however, is not always as thor- 
ough as could be desired. Of the entire group, 
three-fourths were seen by a doctor at regular 
intervals during their first year. (Table not 
shown.) 

Infancy experience —Difficult births were 
reported for 27 percent of those entering in 
1946, as compared with 17 percent in 1944. 


TABLE II 
500 NurRsERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
OCCUPATION OF PARENTS By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Occupation 


Father 
All 


Other (student, ill, etc.)....._..._...________- 


No record (divorced, separated, deceased) 
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TABLE III 
500 NursERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
INFANCY EXPERIENCE By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 
Percentage Distribution 


N-500 


Total 1944 


N-155 


EASE OF BIRTH 


nly 
Both (simultaneously or in sequence) 
No report 


100.0 
9. 

44.5 

45.1 


RELATIONSHIP WITH MOTHER—FIRST YEAR 


Affectionate (cuddled, etc.)._______.________---- 


Non-affectionate 


This refers of course to a period two to five 
years earlier than the year of entrance, and 
may possibly reflect the cumulative strain of 
the war years, though other factors cannot be 
ruled out (for example, age of mother at 
child’s birth, which was not reported). The 
percentage breast fed until weaned remained 
between 9 and 10 throughout the three years. 
A slight decrease in those on a strict feeding 
schedule is seen—from 44.5 percent in 1944 
to 38.5 percent in 1946. (See Table III.) Of 
407 mothers reporting on this point, three- 
fifths read Parents Magazine regularly or 
occasionally during their child’s first year. 
Of the total group, 67 children were 
cuddled and played with very little in 
infancy, according to mother’s report. The 
relationship of these with the mother has been 
termed “non-affectionate” (N-A) as compared 
with the 425 who did presumably receive a 


100.0 
85.1 
13.6 

1.3 


100. 


normal quota of warm affection. This classifi- 
cation is based on four specific questions as to 
affection given, cuddling, playing with child, 
singing, rocking, etc. under one year. Each 
mother was asked, “Did you cuddle and love 
the baby and play with him as much as you 
wanted to, or did you restrain yourself be- 
cause of advice someone had given, or for 
some other reason?” The non-affectionate 
status may mean that the mother rejected her 
child. In many cases, however, it was known 
to denote illness, a delicate baby (sometimes 
premature), a very busy mother of several, or 
strict adherence to warnings or to a physi- 
cian’s advice not to handle beyond giving 
necessary care. In the latter group were 
mothers who commented, “No—due to ideas 
I had accumulated,” and “We were afraid to 
spoil her,” or “Tried so hard not to spoil her, 
but wish now we had done differently.” An 
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TABLE 1V 
500 Nursery SCHOOL CHILDREN 
EMOTIONAL History: TEASING AND TRAUMATIC EXPERIENCES, By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 
Percentage Distribution 


Traumatic experience only (shock, accident, etc.) __- 


Teasing only 
Both 
No record of either 


Note: 
Total teased: 246 or 49. 2 percent. 


1944 
100.0 
16.1 
27.1 
14.2 
36.8 


Total having one or more traumatic experiences: 129 or 25.8 percent. 


extreme case is that of parents who had lost 
their first child and reportedly welcomed the 
second and “wanted to give him the best— 
so no one picked him up (unnecessarily) 
until he was about one year old.” The 
mother added that he was not responsive to 
affection and never wanted to be touched or 
held, a statement which psychiatrists assure 
us usually indicates maternal rejection. Some 
parents consciously experiment. One such 
mother said, “I’m trying various systems— 
was strict with the first, not with the second, 
and strict again with this third child.” As the 
numbers in each subgroup are small, the evi- 
dence is not conclusive as to whether the 
effect on the child differs in these very dif- 
ferent situations. (See page 12 below for 
comparisons between the N-A group and the 
others studied.) 

As to relationship with father in the first 
year, 1.8 percent had care only (some part 


of the routine physical care), 14.4 percent 
play only, 62 percent both care and play, and 
19.2 percent neither. (See Table III.) 

Later emotional history —Half of the chil- 
dren are reported to have been teased, and 
one in four had a severe traumatic experience 
at some time. (See Table IV.) As to war 
effects, the data are incomplete, but indicate 
that children with no noticeable effects rose 
from 51 percent in 1945 to 77 percent in 1946 
—an encouraging trend. The main decrease 
was in worry over the father and in fear. In- 
creases appear in effects attributed to mobility 
and to crowding. (Table not shown.) 

Problem behavior at home.—Of the be- 
havior difficulties reported at entrance, sleep- 
ing, speech and toileting problems and 
“nervous habits’® occurring singly maintain 


5In this first interview, it seemed best not to inquire 
specifically as to forms of masturbation. All rhythmic its, 
used presumably for comfort and emotional security, were 
grouped together instead (thumb or finger sucking, head bang- 
ing, rocking, handling the genitals if mentioned, etc.). ' 


TABLE V 


500 NursERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


PROBLEM BEHAVIOR AT HOME (MOTHER’S REPORT AT ENTRANCE) PROBLEM COMBINATIONS, 
By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Behavior Problem 
No problems_________- 
Single problems: 
ervous habit only__-_- 
Eating only 
Sleeping only 


Speech 
Toiletin 


Eating and one other 
Eating and two or more others 
Two problems, not including eatin 


Three or more problems, not induliion eating. ____ 
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an even level through the three years, as does 
the combination of an eating problem plus 
one other. Eating problems in association with 
two or more others appear somewhat more 
frequently, however. (See Table V.) Counting 
each problem as many times as it is men- 
tioned, we find that of 750 problems reported 
for 383 children, 30.4 percent were eating 
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difficulties, 24.6 percent so-called nervous 
habits, 19.9 percent sleeping and 9.2 percent 
toilet problems. (See Table VI.) 

Behavior for which the mother has pun- 
ished yields a list of over 21 major offenses. 
The first seven, in order of frequency, are dis- 
obedience, exploring (“getting into things”), 
crying or whining, running away, tantrums, 


TABLE VI 
883* NuRSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


INCIDENCE OF PROBLEM BEHAVIOR AT HOME (MOTHER’S REPORT AT ENTRANCE). 
MULTIPLE COUNT, By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Behavior Problem 


Total 1944 


N-750 problems N-199 


All 
Eating problems 
“Nervous habits” 


ne reported at entrance as presenting one or more home problems. Average per child: 1.96 


TABLE VII 
500 NurRSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
MOTHER’s CONTROL METHODS, By SEX OF CHILD 


Percentage Distribution 


Control Method 


TABLE VIII 
459* NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Most SUCCESSFUL CONTROL METHOD (MOTHER’s OPINION) By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 
Percentage Distribution 


Control Method 


Sitting on chair 
Depriving, denyin 


4 
Humiliate (stand in corner, etc.) _._.........---- 


Other 
“Don’t know”, “Both”, “‘Neither’”’, “It depends” _ 


*Number reporting on this point. 
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fighting or quarreling, and noise. These lead 
in each of the three years, although the order 
changes. (Table not shown.) 

Parents’ control methods —One-fifth of all 
the mothers reported “no spanking.” Three- 
fourths used spanking occasionally at least, 
with other methods; and only 3.7 percent de- 
pended on spanking alone. Most successful 
method, in mother’s opinion, was some form 
of isolation, in room or bed, reported by 21.1 
percent; with spanking (18 percent) and 
talking and reasoning (16.6 percent) next in 
order. (See Tables VII and VIII.) 

Agreement between parents on control 
methods was reported by 76.5 percent of 391 
mothers replying to this question, and dis- 
agreement by 23.5 percent. A distinction was 
made between parents who disagree but do 
not interfere in handling the child, and those 
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who both disagree and interfere. The chrono- 
logical trend shows a slightly decreasing per- 
centage who agree, and a corresponding in- 
crease in disagreement without interference. 
The group who admit that they both disagree 
and interfere remains stable at about 10 per- 
cent. (See Table IX.) 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS 


Age differences have not yet been investi- 
gated. Few sex differences have been found. 
Analysis of control methods shows almost 
identical percentages of the parents using 
spanking only, spanking plus other methods, 
and no spanking, for boys and for girls. (See 
Table VII.) However, spanking was rated 
first in effectiveness for boys, but talking and 
reasoning for girls! Sitting on a chair and 
putting to bed were said to be most success- 


TABLE IX 
391* Nursery SCHOOL CHILDREN 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN PARENTS ON CONTROL METHODS (MOTHER’s REPORT) 
By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Agreement 


Parents disagree: no interference 
Parents disagree and interfere 


*Number reporting on this point. 


393* NuRSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HoME BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS (MOTHER’S REPORT AT ENTRANCE) By PARENTS’ 
AGREEMENT ON CONTROL 


Percentage Distribution 


Behavior Problems 


No problems 
a problems: 
“Nervous habit” only 
Eating only-__- 
Sleeping only 
Speech only 
Toileting only 
Other only 
Eating plus one other 
Eating plus two or more 
Two problems, not including —s 
Three or more problems, not including eating 


*Number reporting on both questions. 
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ful almost twice as frequently for boys as for 
girls. (Table not shown.) 


Problem behavior at home in relation to 
parents’ agreement on control methods.— 
Here we find more children with no problems 
in families where the parents agree on ways 
of discipline (26.3 as compared with 10.6 
percent). Families where parents disagree re- 
port more children with nervous habits and 
with two problems not including eating, and 
more than twice as high a percentage who 
present eating problems associated with two 
or more other difficulties. (See Table X.) 
This comparison reveals the most marked 
difference yet found; the critical ratio is 3.4, 
indicating significance at the one percent 
level. Apparently, for the group studied, the 
fact of agreement on disciplinary methods has 
more weight than adequate mothering in in- 
fancy, in relation to the child’s behavior. 
However, both factors seem to influence his 
home adjustment at the time of entering 
nursery school. The question of open inter- 
ference in control seems of secondary impor- 
tance, though the incidence of problems does 
increase somewhat where parents both dis- 
agree and interfere. It is likely that other 
forms of friction exist in the families with 
disagreement over control methods. One won- 
ders how typical is the comment of a child, 
overheard in the nursery school, “When my 
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mother gets mad at my daddy, she always 
hits us!” 

Comparison of N-A group with entire 
sample —The group above described as hav- 
ing a non-affectionate relation with the 
mother during child’s first year show a 
slightly higher percentage of boys than the 
entire 500. As to age, the N—A group has 
fewer children aged three and five, and more 
four-year-olds. There are also fewer “only” 
and “youngest” children, and more “oldest,” 
though the differences are small. Among the 
N-A group, 17.8 percent of the parents were 
separated or divorced when child entered, 
compared with 13.2 percent for the whole. 
The differences as to parental occupation are 
negligible. Surprisingly, only half as high a 
percentage in the N-A group had difficult 
births, and four percent more were entirely 
breast fed. Almost 54 percent, however, had 
been on a strict feeding schedule, as com- 
pared with 41.8 percent for the whole. Also, 
among the N-A mothers, only 16.4 percent 
used no spanking, as compared with 20.8 per- 
cent of the entire sample. (Tables not shown.) 

Comparison of sub-groups A and N-A— 
Only 13.4 percent of the N-A group pre- 
sented no behavior problems at home, in con- 
trast with 24.7 percent for the well-mothered 
group. The percent showing eating problems 
associated with two or more other difficulties 


TABLE XI 
500 NursERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
HoME BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS (MOTHER’s REPORT AT ENTRANCE) By “MOTHERING” IN INFANCY* 


Percentage Distribution 


Behavior Problems 


No problems 

Single problems: 
“Nervous habit” only 
Eating only 
Sleeping only 


S h only 
Toileting only 
Other only 
Eating plus one other 
Eating plus two or more 
Two problems, not including eating 
Three or more problems, not including eating 
No report 


A-Group N-A Group 
Affectionate Relation Non-affectionate 
with Mother during Relation with Mother 

First Year ir Year 


ORD romwes 
Crow nMmocnw-Ice-1h 


*Based on four specific questions as to affection given, cuddling, etc. under one year. 
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TABLE XII 
393* NursERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN PARENTS ON CONTROL METHODS By RELATIONSHIP WITH MOTHER 
DurRING First YEAR 


Percentage Distribution 
Affectionate Non-affectionate 
Relation Relation 
Parents’ Agreement with Mother with Mother 
N-340 N-53 


is 100.0 100.0 
Parents i 78.4 62.2 
Parents disagree, do not interfere ; 12.2 22.7 
Parents disagree and interfere i 9.4 15.1 


*Number reporting on both questions. 


TABLE XIII 
440* Nursery SCHOOL CHILDREN 


ScHOOL PROGRESS RATINGS (BASED ON TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT IN RELATION TO CHILD’s OWN 
STATUS AT ENTRANCE) By YEAR OF ENTRANCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Progress Rating RB -) “ae 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


*Number for whom progress ratings were available, 
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was 22.4 in the N—A group as compared with 
12.2 percent for those receiving at least a 
normal quota of affection, this difference 
being significant at the five percent level. 
(See Table XI.) Here it seems probable that 
we may have an effect of lack of mothering 
in infancy. The difference is less marked, 
however, than that associated with the more 
immediate factor of agreement-disagreement 
between parents on control. In the N-A 
group the two factors reveal their combined 
weight, as relatively more parents in this 
group are reported to disagree (of those for 
whom the information is available)—37.8 
percent as compared with 21.6 percent in the 
A group (affectionate relation with mother) 
and 23.9 percent in the total sample. (See 
Table XII.) 


ScHoot Procress RATINGS 


Turning to the child’s general progress in 
nursery school, as rated by his teachers on 
the basis of observational notes, descriptive 
semester reports, and/or memory estimates, 
we find one in ten children (10.3 percent of 
the 440 for whom records are available) rated 
as having made “excellent” progress, judged 
in relation to his own status at entrance. 
Seventy-six percent were rated “good” and 
13.7 percent “fair.” There are no marked 
changes or trends through the three years 
studied, in progress of the child as a whole. 

Physically and mentally, the ratings follow 
much the same pattern as that shown for 
general advancement. Emotionally and so- 
cially, however, there is less concentration 
around the midpoint. One-fifth are rated as 
making excellent progress in these respects, as 
compared with one-tenth for general progress. 
(See Table XIII.) 

Progress ratings of sub-groups N-A and 
P-—D.—What about the progress in nursery 
school of these children, handicapped by lack 
of affection and harmony in the home, who 
are reported to present most behavior prob- 
lems at entrance?* The results indicate that a 
larger proportion are thought by the teachers 
to have made excellent general progress—16.4 
percent of the N-A group and 12.3 percent 
of the P—D’s (whose parents disagree on con- 
trol), as compared with 10.3 percent for the 

* Often, of course, the “problem behavior’ reported by the 

the school situation. Difficulties which 
r, as a rule, in a few days or weeks, 
share in give-and-take of democratic 


rsist in home, however, if relation- 
re remain unchanged. 
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whole. Emotionally, the N-A’s rated “excel- 
lent” exceed the entire sample by 10 percent. 
Socially the differences are less but in the 
same direction, for the N-A group. Those 
whose parents disagree follow the pattern of 
the whole in emotional growth as rated, but 
in social progress 30.8 percent are rated “ex- 
cellent” as compared with 22.2 percent for 
the whole. (See Table XIV.) 


These findings indicate that experience in 
these two nursery schools has operated to re- 
duce tensions and to improve emotional-social 
adjustment in the young child, in a society 
of his peers—and that this effect is most 
marked for those children reported to present 
most home behavior difficulties at entrance. 
This in turn, it seems, must operate to 
strengthen family living, especially if there is 
any indication of carry-over to the home 
situation. 


ANALYsIS OF CLOSING RECORDS 


More direct evidence as to the effect on 
family living is available in the comments of 
parents (usually mothers) on the closing 
record form filled out when a child is with- 
drawn. This is a questionnaire asking the 
parent’s opinion as to changes noted in child’s 
home behavior since entering nursery school, 
and as to the value of the experience in gen- 
eral. Each question provides for replies to be 
checked as more favorable, less favorable, or 
about the same; and at the beginning is the 
statement, underscored, “Your frank and 
honest opinion is requested.” It appears rea- 
sonably certain that the parents have tried 
to comply with the request, in most cases. 
There are parents, however (exact proportion 
undetermined) who for a variety of reasons 
do not appear for the closing interview; un- 
favorable reactions may more frequently 
characterize this group. A series of 73 forms 
were filled out in June 1945 by the mothers 
of children then enrolled (using the form as 
a periodic rather than a closing record). 
Since that time others have accumulated as 
children have been withdrawn, and of these 
100 have been analyzed, without selection. 
Replies correspond closely for the two years. 
Table XV presents the combined series. 


Mothers of 55.4 percent of the children 
gave some form of social adjustment as the 
outstanding effect of the experience. The 
wording varies but the meaning is clear. 
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Over 48 percent state that the child obeys 
or cooperates with adults better at home, 44 
percent that he helps more around the home, 
and 34.1 percent that he is more affectionate 
in his home relationships. These changes, we 
may assume, operate to lessen strains in 
family living. 

Improvement in eating, dressing and toilet- 
ing at home is reported for 60 to 71 percent 
of the children, but such changes are to be 
expected as a child matures. For this reason 
the parent was asked, “Jf improvement has 
been noted in any way, do you think it is 
greater than would have been expected for his 
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age if he had not attended nursery school?” 
The reply was “Yes” in 61.3 percent of the 
cases. 


Opinions are important data in the social 
sciences, whether or not they can be accepted 
in all cases as valid indices of underlying 
attitudes. Surely parents’ reactions to nursery 
education should be seriously considered by 
all concerned with child development. Gen- 
erally favorable opinions were given by 81 
percent of the 173 mothers in the combined 
series, while 87 percent in 1946 answered 
“Yes” to the specific question (not included 


TABLE XIV 
440* NuRSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOL PROGRESS RATINGS: N-A Group (NON-AFFECTIONATE RELATION WITH 
MOTHER IN First YEAR), P—D Group (PARENTS DISAGREE ON CONTROL 
METHODS), AND TOTAL 


Percentage Distribution 


Total 
N-440 


N-A GROUP P-D GROUP 
N-61 N-81 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


*Number for whom progress ratings were available. 
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TABLE XV 


CHANGES IN HOME BEHAVIOR SINCE ENTERING NURSERY SCHOOL, AS REPORTED 
By 173 EMPLOYED MOTHERS 


June 1945—December 1946 
Question and Reply Number Percent 
1. On + whole, has your child enjoyed nursery school? 


100.0 
2. In what way do you think he has been most affected by the experience? 
al adjustment 55. 4* 
Plays better with other children” 
“More cooperative; learned to share” 
“Better understanding of others” 
“‘More mannerly”’ etc. 
More independent 
Intellectual, esthetic gains 
“Learned songs” 
“Began to speak better”’ etc. 
oa eating habits 





All-round improvement 
Very little or no change 


have you noted in the following routine habits? 
EATI G: More satisfactory 
DRESSING: More independent 
TOILETING: More independent 
SLEEPING: More satisfactory 
(“‘Less” and “‘Same” omitted, to save space) 
. Do you consider child’s motor control (in running, jumping, climbing)— 


Impro 
tone satisfactory 
sae Se the same 
o ans 
. What about ani child’s play with other children? 
More cooperative 
Less cooperative 
About the same 


Sh gt 4509 EG FF IPRA MG 


#8: 
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*This group of percentages is based on 141 ovens ¢ to the question. 
. What changes have you noted in your child’s speec 
Re lt ERS NN I i Sk S Nl ne CE FA ED = 
Unfavorable 


. If improvement has been noted in any of these ways, do you think it is greater 
than — be expected for his age if he has not attended nursery school? 
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* This group of percentages based on 141 replying to the question. 
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TABLE XV—Continued 
Question and Reply 


Percent 
12. How frequently do you punish? 


a 
ane 


ooo 


. Is child, in his home relationships— 
More affectionate 
Less affectionate______ 
About the same 


“P co 
> 
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. Are your family relations— 
Bhs aio nine ana oe , 


ton 
- eh Re a tas ek 


. What is your as of early childhood education (2 to 4 years)? 
Generally favorable 
Unfavorable 


00 
POA 


No answer 
Comments made in connection with Question 16: 
“An excellent thing for any child” 
“Helps them a lot—will be less timid when entering school” 
“Should be made part of the public schools” 
. Does os husband agree with the above opinion? 


. Have you, as s parent, benefited in any way from your contacts with the 


“Better understanding of children” 
“Learned more diplomacy” 

“Observed children of various age levels” 

““Making Charles more independent of me. He was quite a mama’s boy.”’ 

“In not discouraging curiosity” 

“I think before I act, now” 

“Watching the teachers with the children taught me a lot about how to get 
along with Jean” 

“It has helped me to better understand the problems of a 3-year-old” 

“Tt has a me to look on John more as an individual rather than just 
ac 

“By learning to treat the children as individuals” 

“Have learned how to handle Betty better” 

“My ideas strengthened by other parents’ ideas—and you see what other 
children do’ 

“‘Closer ey with the teachers and understanding of teaching 
met 

“Better understanding of child psychology” 

“Have learned how other people live’”’ 

“I am more patient with the children” (This comment was most frequent) 


in 1945), “Should nursery schools be estab- 
lished in all school districts, open to non- 
employed as well as employed mothers?” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the developmental records of 


The comments added indicate that this judg- 
ment is based on the demonstrated value of 
early childhood education, to the child and to 
his family. The replies given may reflect a 
trend in public attitudes on the question. 


500 nursery school children enrolled in two 
Bellflower child care centers at some time 
between December 1943 and December 1946 
indicates that the effects of the experience, 
in terms of the children’s reported adjustment 
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at home and at school, have been predomi- 
nantly beneficial. Teachers’ ratings, based on 
observation notes and descriptive semester 
reports, show that more than four-fifths are 
considered to have made good or excellent 
general progress, especially in emotional and 
social growth, in which areas the gains were 
often startling and obvious to all observers. 
Mothers report similarly favorable changes 
in home behavior, especially in social adjust- 
ment and independence in self-care routines. 
Factors positively related to number of home 
behavior problems present at the time of en- 
trance are disagreement between parents on 
disciplinary methods and (somewhat less sig- 
nificantly) inadequate mothering in infancy. 
The influence on child behavior of age, eco- 
nomic level, marital status of parents, pres- 
ence or absence of father, length of time in 
nursery school and many other factors re- 
mains to be investigated. Analysis of the data 
by age ape — length of time in school is 
especially need 

It seems pean to conclude that, for the 
community studied, the child care program 
for under-fives has reduced tensions, lessened 
friction in the home and insecurity in non- 
home situations, and so benefited the children 
and strengthened family living. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND DIFFERENTIAL VALUE OF A 
SCALE FOR DETERMINING TEACHER-PUPIL ATTITUDES* 
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University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM AND Its SETTING 


It was the purpose of this study to explore 
the possibility of constructing a measuring 
instrument that would aid in the differentia- 
tion of teachers who have rapport with pupils 
from those who do not have such rapport. 
(By rapport is here meant a state of harmo- 
nious relationship characterized by mutual 
affection and sympathetic understanding). It 
is postulated, of course, that ability to get 
along with pupils constitutes one of the many 
factors essential to teaching success. Although 
only one of many such factors, it is assumed 
further that it is one of the most important. 
This present study, then, attempts to make a 


contribution toward meeting the need for 
measures of the personality factors related to 
success in teaching. 


The importance and _ significance of 
teacher-pupil interaction to the total develop- 
ment of the pupil would seem almost axio- 
matic. The potency of the affective over the 
cognitive nature, the importance of motiva- 
tion in learning, the influence of the social- 
emotional “climate” on group and individual 
behavior, the established principles of mental 
health, and the ever-recurring problems of 
discipline in the school situation all point to- 
ward the significance in the educational 
process of the personal interaction between 
teacher and pupil. The matter assumes an 
even greater importance with the realization 
that in far too many classrooms today an 
undesirable teacher-pupil relationship lies at 
the basis of ineffective learning, a dying intel- 
lectual curiosity, a child’s distaste for school, 
unhealthy emotional experiences, and baffling 
discipline problems, and thus becomes a posi- 
tive hindrance to sound and wholesome pupil 
growth. 

‘one article is based upon the Ph. D. thesis, by Carroll H. 


}, which is on file under the same title in the~University 
of Minnesota Library. 


Of determining influence in creating the 
social-emotional climate of a classroom is the 
teacher. In large measure the responsibility 
rests with her as to whether learning proce- 
dures are democratic or autocratic, whether 
the pupils are interested and cooperative or 
inattentive and aggressively hostile, and 
whether the school-room atmosphere is one of 
freedom and security or one of tenseness and 
fear. The problems of discipline which ham- 
per the effectiveness of so many teachers 
reflect, to a considerable extent, the social- 
emotional atmosphere of the classroom. It is 
evident that there is a close association be- 
tween teacher-pupil interaction and classroom 
atmosphere. 

The problem of human relations in the 
classroom is of basic importance in the ade- 
quate selection, training, and employment of 
teacher personnel. The educator in teacher 
training is confronted with the problem of 
selecting trainees and of providing them with 
the best possible opportunities for professional 
development. Yet he realizes that far too 
many of these prospective teachers will be- 
come vocational misfits princfpally because of 
an inability to get along harmoniously with 
pupils. The administrator faces the problem 
of employing a teacher who, among other 
qualities, likes children and is able to main- 
tain satisfactory relations with them. Yet, in 
this employment, he is often forced to base 
his decision on nothing more than an ardent 
hope that the new teacher will be able to 
“keep discipline.” Obviously, it would be to 
the definite interest of both educator and ad- 
ministrator if the list of candidates in both 
training and employment, respectively, could 
be restricted to the potentially successful in 
the realm of human relations. It would seem 
that an instrument designed to measure cer- 
tain aspects of teacher-pupil interaction 
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would prove of great value in the hands of 
educators and school administrators. The con- 
struction of such an instrument was the pur- 
pose of the present investigation. 

Of the wide area of teacher-pupil relation- 
ships only one aspect was considered in this 
study; namely, the exemplification of these 
relations in the attitudes and feelings each 
group holds toward the other. The assump- 
tion was made that a teacher’s attitude to- 
ward pupils and toward children in general 
is an index to the rapport she has or will have 
with them. The immediate and primary objec- 
tive of the study, then, was the construction 
of an instrument that would measure a 
teacher’s attitude toward pupils and toward 
children in general. On the further assump- 
tion that the emotionalized attitudes of 
pupils toward their teachers are principally 
the result of these teachers’ attitudes toward 
pupils, one of the criteria against which the 
instrument was validated was the reaction of 
pupils toward individual teachers. 


In a more concise statement of objectives, 
this study attempts to answer the following: 


Major problem 

1. Is it possible to construct a measuring 
instrument that will measure the attitudes of 
teachers toward pupils with the more specific 
object of differentiating teachers who have 
good rapport with pupils from those who do 
not have such rapport? 


Minor problems 

1. What is the relationship, if any, be- 
tween a teacher’s attitude toward pupils and 
such factors, relating to the teacher, as age, 
sex, training, ndtionality, teaching experience, 
marital and parental status, grade level at 
which teaching is done, subject taught, size 
of school system in which employed, and 
liking for teaching? 

2. Relating to pupil reaction to teachers: 


a. What traits or modes of behavior 
characterize teachers well liked by 
pupils and teachers greatly disliked 
by pupils? 

. What relationship, if any, exists be- 
tween the reactions of pupils to 
teachers and 
(1) The sex of the pupil? 

(2) The mark or grade the pupil re- 
ceives from the teacher? 
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Aside from a number of studies concerned 
with the evaluation of the attitudes of teach- 
ers toward the behavior and development 
problems of children and adolescents, almost 
nothing has been done relative to the meas- 
urement of teachers’ attitudes toward pupils 
as psychological objects in and for themselves. 
Attempts to gauge the reactions of adults 
toward children’s behavior have resulted in 
measuring devices the validity of which, for 
the most part, has been determined by the 
judgment of experts. Significant aspects of 
the present investigation included the use of 
empirical procedures of test construction and 
the use of pupil reaction as basic validating 
criteria. 


THE CONSTRUCTION, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
SCORING OF THE TEACHER-PUPIL 
INVENTORY 


Construction of the original Inventory.— 
The measuring instrument constructed was 
known as the Teacher-Pupil Inventory. The 
items of the Inventory were in the form of 
opinion statements the content of which re- 
lated to the status of children in the eyes of 
adults, child nature and development, prob- 
lems of behavior and discipline, educational 
philosophy and methodology, and the per- 
sonality of the teacher. Items were con- 
structed with children of elementary school 
age primarily in mind. It was believed that 
the Inventory eventually would prove most 
useful at this level. 


Two forms of the original instrument were 
devised, each containing 378 items, and dif- 
fering essentially in the wording of the items. 
In this way there was provided an ample 
supply of content material for a later selec- 
tion of the best-stated and most discriminat- 
ing items. The subject was to respond to each 
item by encircling a number representing the 
degree of his acceptance as follows: (1) 
strongly agree, (2) agree, (3) undecided, 
(4) disagree, (5) strongly disagree. The fol- 
lowing example illustrates a “strongly agree” 
reaction: 

112. Immediate obedience is not 


always desirable. 3345 


Administration of the original Inventory.— 
In place of using judges to rate the items for 
purposes of standardization and scoring the 
plan was to arrive empirically at these ends 
by administering the Inventory to two groups 
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of teachers (one group known to maintain 
very satisfactory relations with pupils, the 
other group very unsatisfactory relations) and 
determining the differences, if any, between 
the groups in their reaction to the items. The 
local school administrator’s judgment was to 
be used in the selection of the two groups of 
teachers. 

The objectives, then, in administering the 
original Inventory to the two groups of 
teachers were the following: (1) to determine 
the differences, if any, between the groups 
relative to their reaction to each of the items; 
(2) on the basis of the above determination, 
(a) to select those items that differentiated 
the groups to a relatively high degree and 
eliminate those items that did not differen- 
tiate, (b) to provide a basis for developing 
a system of scoring. 

The original Inventory was thus admin- 
istered to 100 teachers in each of two groups 
(known as “superior” and “inferior” groups) 
differentiated solely on the basis of teacher- 
pupil relationship. These 200 teachers were 
teaching at any grade level from one through 
twelve in representative public school systems 
of varying size in two eastern states. In order 
to procure subjects at the two extremes of 
teacher-pupil relationship, sixty-seven build- 
ings in fourteen school systems were visited. 
Teachers at each extreme of the relationship 
continuum were used irrespective of where 
they were found. There was a close similarity 
in composition of the two groups, however, 
relative to their representation of community 
size and school level. Each of the 200 teachers 
was seen by the writer and given a copy of 
Form A of the Inventory. A month or so 
later Form A copies were taken up, and a 
copy of Form B was left with each teacher. 

Space was provided on the Inventory for 
obtaining the following personal data from 
each teacher: age, sex, nationality, marital 
and parental status, grade level, subjects 
taught, years of college training, and years of 
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experience. Each teacher was also expected to 
indicate whether or not she had had a course 
in mental hygiene and to rate herself relative 
to her liking for teaching. The name of the 
teacher was not requested. It was felt that 
anonymous responses would approximate 
more closely actual attitudes. 

Comparison of responses to the items.— 
The response of each of the 200 teachers to 
each of the 378 items in each of the two 
forms of the Inventory was carefully re- 
corded. The purpose of this work was to com- 
pare the responses of the two groups of 
teachers to each of the items in order to de- 
termine possible differences in reaction. Items 
that did not differentiate the groups could 
then be discarded and a scoring system de- 
vised for the remaining items on the basis of 
the obtained differential responses. 

The frequency of each of the five responses 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5) for each item was obtained for 
each group. As there were 100 individuals in 
each group, the frequencies took the form of 
percentages. As illustrated in Table I, a table 
showing the pattern of response was con- 
structed for each of the 756 items (Form A 
and Form B). The response pattern in Table 
I is interpreted as follows: 174, or 87 per 
cent, of the 200 teachers are in agreement 
with this item (including both the “strongly 
agree” and “agree” responses). Thirty-four 
per cent of the superior group “strongly 
agree;” 18 per cent of the inferior group 
“strongly agree;” 3 per cent of the superior 
group “disagree,” whereas 13 per cent of the 
inferior group “disagree;” the same percent- 
age of each group are “undecided” (4 per 
cent); the same percentage “strongly dis- 
agree” (1 per cent). It is of interest to note 
that a larger percentage of the inferior group 
(64 per cent) than of the superior group (58 
per cent) “agree” to the item. This apparent 
discrepancy probably is explained by a gen- 
eral agreement concerning the item but an 
apparent unwillingness on the part of the 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 1 (Form A) 


1. Most children are obedient. 





Strongly 
Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 
2 3 4 5 
4 3 1 
4 13 1 
0 —10 0 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 290 (ForM A) 


290. Most pupils don’t appreciate what a teacher does for them. 


Strongly 
Agree 
Response. sty 
Superior_- : en mul 
erior _ _ 7 
Difference —7 


teachers of the inferior group to go to the 
extreme in their response. In other words, one 
might characterize the reaction of this group 
as one of nominal agreement, or as represent- 
ing the most widely accepted opinion, where- 
as the reaction of the superior teachers is 
strong enough to indicate an attitude of suffi- 
cient potency to effectively influence their 
daily professional work. With a number of 
items, in this manner, the strength of differ- 
entiation lay in the difference in response of 
the groups relative to the two degrees of re- 
action at either end of the attitude continuum. 

The responses indicated in Table II assume 
a different pattern—a rather striking pattern 
of symmetry. A larger proportion of the in- 
ferior group, however, are in agreement with 
the item. It is of interest to note that the 
same number (seven) of inferior teachers 
“strongly agree’ to the item as superior 
teachers who “strongly disagree.” There is 
also a remarkably close agreement between 
the groups relative to Response $3 (“unde- 
cided”). This similarity of response in the 
“undecided” category is characteristic of a 
number of the items. 

There are other items, however, with which 
considerable differentiation between the 
groups occurs in the “undecided” response. 
Table III illustrates an item in which most 
of the differentiation occurs in this category. 
Although with this item 84.5 per cent of the 


Strongly 
Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 


2 3 4 

38 16 39 
49 15 29 
—11 1 10 


200 teachers are in disagreement, undecided- 
mess seems to characterize the inferior group 
more than it does the other group. 

These samples of item response patterns 
would seem to indicate the impossibility of 
determining in d priori fashion just how a 
particular group of subjects will respond to 
an item. 

Selection of items for the final Inventory. 
—Only 164 of the original 756 items were 
chosen for use in the revised instrument, and 
the remaining items were discarded. The cri- 
teria employed in the selection and rejection 
of items were as follows: 


1. Was the item adequate in differentiating 
the two groups of teachers? 


. Was the item ambiguous in meaning, 
lacking in clearness, or poorly stated? 

. Did the céntent of an item duplicate 
that of another item that had been 
selected? 

. Did the item show a response pattern 
that was difficult to interpret? 


The statistic, chi-square, was employed as 
an objective measure of the degree of differ- 
entiation between two response patterns.’ 
The value of chi-square proved to be an effec- 
tive criterion for item selection provided the 


1 The method used in the application of the chi-square test 
is described and illustrated in the original thesis on file in the 
University of Minnesota Library. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS TO ITEM 164 (ForM B) 


164. As a rule pupils do not have much use for teachers. 


Strongly 
Agree 
1 


1 
1 
0 


Strongly 
Agree Undecided 
2 3 
4 3 
7 15 61 
3 —12 6 


Disagree 


respo 
items 
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remaining three criteria in the above list were 


satisfied. Of the 164 items chosen for use in 


g2. With each distribution, the values of g, 
and g. proved to be non-significant, indicat- 


the final Inventory: 


79 (48 per cent) met the probability level of 
112 (68 per cent) met the probability level of . 
134 (82 per cent) met the probability level of 
146 (89 per cent) met the probability level of 
157 (96 per cent) met the probability level of 


The scoring system for the Inventory.— 
The responses of the superior and inferior 
groups of teachers also served as the basis for 
the development of a system of scoring to be 
used with the Inventory. Following a proce- 
dure used by Strong® in weighting responses 
to items in his Vocational Interest Inventory, 
the several responses for each item in the 
present instrument were weighted in accord- 
ance with the differentiation empirically es- 
tablished between the superior and inferior 
teachers. By means of appropriate formulae, 
weights ranging from plus 4 to minus 4 were 
calculated and assigned to each of the five 
responses associated with each of the 164 
items in the revised Inventory. 

Later in the study the possibility of sim- 
plifying the scoring procedure was explored. 
It was found that by allotting plus 1 to each 
circled response with a positive weight (with 
a disregard for all circled responses with 
negative and zero weights) a series of scores 
was produced which correlated .973 with 
scores obtained by the longer method. 

Comparison and distribution of Inventory 
scores for superior and inferior groups of 
teachers —Using the original scoring key, the 
200 Inventories received from the two groups 
of teachers were scored on the 164 items in 
the final form of the Inventory. Results ob- 
tained in comparing the scores of the superior 
and inferior groups of teachers are presented 
in Table IV. It may be seen that, despite 
some overlapping, there is a significant differ- 
ence between the means of the two groups of 
teachers (critical ratio: 10.8). Although not 
shown in the table, ten of the scores of the 
inferior group were above the mean of the 
superior group, and only four of the scores of 
the superior group were below the mean of 
the inferior group. 

The distributions of Inventory scores for 
the two groups of teachers were tested for 
normality by means of the statistics g, and 

*E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women 


(Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press 
1943), dupe 8 an 94. i a niversity Press, 


ing no significant departure from normality.* 


.05(X * =9. 488) 
10(X *=7.779) 
.20(X *=5. 989) 
. 30(X * =4. 878) 
. 50(X ? =3. 357) 


TABLE IV 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE COMPARISON OF 
INVENTORY SCORES OF THE SUPERIOR AND 
THE INFERIOR GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


Inferior 


Superior 
Group 


Group 
100 
324—(—99) 
131.0 
102.91 
10.19 
130.0 


15.13 
163.01 
10.8 


Statistic 
100 
213—(—297) 

—32.0 


112. 46 
11.18 
—41.5 


THE VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF THE 
TEACHER-PuPpIL INVENTORY 


The validity of individual items of the In- 
ventory had been established in the construc- 
tion of the instrument in that the items 
chosen for use in the final Inventory were 
selected principally on the basis of their effi- 
cacy in differentiating the superior and infe- 
rior groups of teachers. Chi-square was the 
statistic employed in determining the degree 
of differentiation. 

The plan of determining the validity of the 
Inventory as a whole essentially involved (1) 
its administration to a new sample of 100 
teachers, (2) obtaining ratings on these teach- 
ers with reference to their relationships with 
pupils, and (3) the correlation of the teach- 
ers’ scores on the Inventory with the ratings. 
These ratings were to be obtained from each 
of three sources: 


a. The principal under whom each teacher 
was serving 

b. The writer who observed the classroom 
behavior of each teacher 

c. A group of from twenty to forty pupils 
who were receiving instruction from the 
teacher rated 


The validation group of teachers (“unse- 
lected” group).—The group upon which the 
* The calculation of the statistics g, and &_ is found in the 
original thesis on file in the University of Minnesota Library, 
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validity of the Inventory was to be deter- 
mined was composed of roo teachers unse- 
lected as to teacher-pupil relationship, but 
teaching at the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade 
levels in one of three public school systems 
used for this part of the investigation 
Eighteen buildings were visited, all interme- 
diate grade teachers seen, individually, and a 
copy of the revised Inventory left with each 
teacher. 

Ratings by the principal—Upon the return 
of the 100 completed Inventories, copies of 
the scale to be used in rating the teachers 
were left with each principal cooperating in 
the study.* The principal rated the teacher on 
the following points with reference to her 
relationship with pupils: 

1. Disciplinary ability 

2. “Personnel” vs. “subject-matter” point 

of view 

3. Attitude toward children 

4. Understanding of pupil behavior prob- 

lems 

5. Emotional adjustment 

6. Attitude of pupils toward this teacher 


Determined by the split-half method, the 
reliability of this scale was found to be .873. 

Ratings by the writer —In the observation 
of the classroom behavior of each of the 100 
teachers with reference to relationship with 
pupils the writer used a rating form® adapted 
from Baxter’s Rating Scale of the Teacher’s 
Personal Effectiveness.* Attention was directed 
to the teacher’s effectiveness in the following: 


. Maintaining discipline 

. Creating a friendly classroom atmos- 
phere 

. Exerting a stabilizing influence 

. Developing pupil self-reliance 

. Establishing a feeling of security 


Determined by means of the split-half proce- 
dure, the reliability of this scale was found to 
be .924. 

Ratings by the pupils—Of the three cri- 
teria used in determining the validity of the 
Inventory, that considered of most importance 
was the attitude of pupils toward their teach- 
ers. In fact, the great significance to the edu- 
cator of pupils’ reactions to the teacher repre- 


4 This scale me is found in A dix B of the original 
thesis on file in the University of Minnesota Library. 

6 This form may be found in Appendix C of the original 
thesis on file in the University of Minnesota Library. 

* Bernice Baxter, Teacher-Pupil Relationships (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942). 
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sents a basic pre-supposition of the present 
investigation. The reactions of pupils to each 
of the 100 teachers were obtained by means 
of a 50-item questionnaire entitled My 
Teacher.’ The items were simple questions re- 
lating to such topics as the teacher’s disposi- 
tion, her treatment of pupils, her teaching, 
her interest in children’s activities, her status 
in the pupils’ esteem, and her sense of humor, 
and were to be answered by merely under- 
lining “Yes,” “No,” or “?” The following 
questions are cited as examples: 

4. Does this teacher scold 
the pupils a lot? 

6. Does this teacher ex- 
plain the school work 
so that you can under- 
EE asrndunnese 

49. Do you like this 
teacher? 


Yes No ? 


No ? 
No ? 


Space was provided on the questionnaire for 
the pupil to comment as to why he did or did 
not like the particular teacher being rated. 
The pupil was also asked to indicate the grade 
or mark which he usually received from this 
teacher. 


The questionnaire was administered by the 
writer to groups of from twenty to forty 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade pupils. The 
teacher who was being rated was not present, 
of course, during the administration of the 
questionnaire. It was made clear to the pupils 
that no one, except the writer, would ever see 
the papers, and that their grades or school 
standing would be affected in no way by the 
manner in which they answered the questions. 
No names were to be signed. 

Determined by the split-half technique, 
the reliability of the pupils’ questionnaire 
was found to be .936. 

Comparisons among ratings and Inventory 
scores —Comparison was made of the distri- 
bution of Inventory scores made by the 100 
teachers in the unselected group with the dis- 
tributions of the superior and inferior groups 
of teachers. As indicated in Table V, a mean 
of 77.6 was obtained for the unselected group 
as compared with means of 131.0 and —32.0 
obtained for the superior and inferior groups, 
respectively. As with the two extreme groups, 
it was found that the distribution of scores 
for the unselected group did not depart sig- 


7 This questionnaire may be found in Appendix D of the 
original thesis on file in the University of Minnesota Library. 
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TABLE V 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE COMPARISON OF INVENTORY SCORES FOR THE SUPERIOR, UNSELECTED, 
AND INFERIOR GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


Superior 
Statistic 


nificantly from normality. The statistics, g, 
and g., were used in making this test. 


Validity coefficients were determined by 
correlating Inventory scores with the scores 
obtained on each of the teacher rating de- 
vices. Table VI presents the results obtained. 


The single validating criterion showing the 
highest correlation (.486) with the Inventory 
was the writer’s rating of the teacher’s class- 
room behavior. The criterion showing the 
lowest correlation (.434) was the principals’ 
ratings. A correlation of .452 was found be- 
tween the Inventory and the pupils’ reactions. 


After converting raw scores into standard 
T-scores, the results of the three ratings were 
combined. The combined result correlated 
.594 (.596 with simplified scoring) with the 
Inventory scores. A multiple correlation of 
.595 between the Inventory and the three cri- 
teria was also obtained. 


Unselected 
Group 


Inferior 
Group 


100 
254—(—176) 
77.6 
103. 49 
10.35 
85.5 


100 
218—(—297) 
—32.0 


112. 46 
11.18 
—41.5 


Of the several combinations of two validat- 
ing criteria, that of the classroom observa- 
tions and pupils’ attitudes correlates highest 
(.576) with the Inventory. The fact that the 
ratings of the principals and those of the 
writer agree more closely with each other 
(.480) than either of these agrees with the 
reactions of the pupils (.389 and .326, respec- 
tively) is of interest. Such findings suggest 
possible differences in standards of evaluation 
by which adults and children judge the be- 
havior of teachers. Support is also given the 
view that pupil rating is an important and 
unique contribution to an adequate evaluation 
of teacher behavior. 


The correlation coefficients computed when 
using Inventory scores obtained by the sim- 
plified scoring procedure were in very close 
agreement with the values indicated above, 
though they were slightly larger in most cases. 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATIONS OBTAINED BETWEEN INVENTORY SCORES (ORIGINAL AND SIMPLIFIED SCORING) AND 
RATINGS CONSIDERED SEPARATELY AND IN COMBINATION TOGETHER WITH CORRELATIONS 
OBTAINED BETWEEN THE RATINGS, FOR THE UNSELECTED GROUP OF 100 TEACHERS 


Inventory and Principals’ Ratings 
Inventory and Classroom Observations 
Inventory and Pupils’ Attitudes 


Inventory and Three Validating Criteria Combined 


Inventory and Combination of Classroom Observations and 


Principals’ Ratings 


Inventory and Combination of Classroom Observations and 


Pupils 
Invento 

Attitudes 
Classroom Observations and Principals’ Ratings 
Classroom Observations and Pupils’ Attitudes 
Principals’ Ratings and Pupils’ Attitudes 


Attitudes 


*These obtained r’s are all statistically significant at the 1 per cent level: Guilford, J. P. Funda- 


Simplified 
Scoring 
¢, r* ¢, 
. 445 . 081 
. 485 
. 456 
. 596 


. 077 
. 080 
. 065 
- 065 


. 072 
. 067 
. 072 
. 077 


. 090 
- 085 


. 544 


and Combination of Principals’ Ratings and Pupils’ 


. 543 


mental Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942), Table D, 


p. 324, 
**Multiple correlation coefficient. 
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An additional check on the validity of the 
items.—Further check on the validity of the 
164 items in the revised instrument was made 
by comparing the item response patterns of 
the original groups of superior and inferior 
teachers, respectively, with the response pat- 
terns characterizing the highest twenty and 
lowest twenty of the teachers in the unse- 
lected group. Chi-square was used as the 
measure of comparison. Eighty-two per cent 
of the 328 possible comparisons had chi- 
square values less than 9.488, the value rep<e- 
senting the 5 per cent level of significance. 
A chi-square value lower than this indicated 
a high probability that the differences found 
between the response patterns were chance 
differences. 

The responses of the twenty highest teach- 
ers in the unselected group were also com- 
pared with the responses of the twenty lowest 
teachers by means of the chi-square tech- 
nique. Sixty-four per cent of the items met 
the 5 per cent level of significance. Ninety-six 
per cent met levels of probability up to and 
including the 50 per cent level. 

In addition to the statistical evidence sup- 
porting the claim of validity for the items of 
the Inventory, there is what might be termed 
a “logical” evidence. That is, as one might 
expect, teachers below average in relationship 
with pupils are quite apt to think of pupils as 
being naturally stubborn, lacking in serious 
purpose, unappreciative, lazy, disobedient, 
self-willed, pugnacious, unruly, dishonest, 
over-inquisitive, lacking in imagination, dis- 
courteous, and thoughtless. As compared with 
teachers in the superior group, they are more 
concerned with conduct and classroom de- 
corum than with personality problems and a 
mentally healthful classroom atmosphere. 
Item responses imply that, in personality, 
they are relatively deficient in sense of 
humor, joy in teaching, love for children, 
optimistic outlook, sympathetic disposition, 
tolerance, and emotional stability. In their 
educational philosophy, as contrasted with 
that of the “superior” teachers, their reactions 
suggest that they are more subject-matter 
conscious, more dogmatic in adherence to 
“blanket” standards of achievement, less 
sensitive to individual differences among 
pupils, and more skeptical concerning modern 
trends in education. 

The reliability of the Inventory—The re- 
liability of the Inventory was determined by 
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means of the split-half method. On correlat- 
ing the scores on the odd-numbered items 
with those on the even-numbered items and 
then using the Spearman—Brown prophecy 
formula, a reliability coefficient of .go9 was 
obtained. The standard error of measurement 
was 31.26. 

The reliability of the instrument was also 
determined by the same procedure on the 
basis of the scores obtained by the simplified 
scoring system. The reliability coefficient was 
found to be .885. The standard error of 
measurement for the simplified scores was 
6.25. 

As has already been indicated, the sim- 
plified scoring procedure yielded results which 
correlated .973 with the original scores. As 
compared with the more complex original pro- 
cedure, the ease with which the Inventory is 
scored by means of the simplified system 
coupled with the slightly higher validity 
which accompanies its use, seem to more than 
compensate for the slight loss in reliability 
found with the simpler process. 


MINorR PROBLEMS 


CERTAIN PERSONAL FACTORS IN RELATION TO 
TEACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD PUPILS 


By means of a Personal Data Sheet which 
accompanied the Teacher-Pupil Inventory, 
data were obtained for each of the 300 teach- 
ers relative to age, sex, training, nationality, 
teaching experience, marital and parental 
status, grade level, subject taught, size of 
school system, and liking for teaching. 
Teachers were also asked to indicate whether 
or not they had had a course in mental 
hygiene. The information on these topics pro- 
vided by the teacher was accepted at face 
value with no attempt to verify it through 
office records. On the basis of the limited data 
that were available, consideration of the 
above-mentioned personal factors in relation 
to Teacher-Pupil Inventory scores led to the 
following conclusions:* 

1. Generally speaking, the personal factors 
studied were found to bear little relationship 
to the attitudes of teachers toward pupils. 
Differences in Inventory score means between 
the superior and inferior groups of teachers 
were generally much greater, and significantly 
so, than differences between the score means 


§ Statistical i.e leading to these conclusions may be found 
in the original thesis on file in the University of Minnesota 
Library. “tak of space prohibits their inclusion here. 
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of the personal factor classifications within 
each group of teachers (superior, unselected, 
inferior). 

2. Of the personal factors studied, age 
appears to bear the closest relationship to In- 
ventory score, with experience of next impor- 
tance. Teachers below forty scored signifi- 
cantly higher than those aged forty and 
above. Multiple R’s of —.295 and —.290, 
each significant at the 5 per cent level, were 
obtained, respectively, for the inferior and 
unselected groups when Inventory score was 
correlated with age and experience. The 
multiple R, —.157, obtained for the superior 
group, was not statistically significant. 

On the basis of the data acquired, one may 
conclude that, for the teachers in the study, 
the late twenties and early thirties is the 
“golden age” for teaching, at least from the 
standpoint of getting along with pupils, for it 
is at this period, correlative with from five to 
twelve years of experience, that one finds 
teacher-pupil relationship at its best. The 
superior teachers seem to be at their best in 
the thirties; whereas the inferior teachers 
obtain their highest scores in the twenties. 
The data suggest an earlier and more rapid 
deterioration in the quality of pupil-relation- 
ship on the part of the inferior teachers. 

3. In rating themselves relative to the de- 
gree to which they enjoyed teaching, the 
teachers in the study were asked to indicate 
one of three possible reactions: (1) Very 
much, (2) Fairly well, or (3) Very little. 

There appears to be some relationship be- 
tween a teacher’s attitude toward pupils and 
the satisfaction she finds in teaching (higher 
Inventory score associated with greater satis- 
faction). However, the only statistically sig- 
nificant (1 per cent level) difference between 
score means of the reaction to teaching cate- 
gories was found in the unselected group of 
teachers. 

4. No statistically significant results were 
obtained when the factor of grade level was 
considered in relation to Inventory score. 
However, the mean scores of teachers of 
grades 1-6 were higher than those of teachers 
of grades 7—12. 

It was impossible to investigate this inter- 
esting problem further with the unselected 
group as the latter was composed of teachers 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades only. 

5. With the exception of the inferior group 
in the case of number of years of college 
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training and the superior group in the case of 
a course in mental hygiene, no significant 
relationships were found between either of 
these factors and Inventory score. The lack 
of significant relationship between training 
and Inventory score is rather surprising. 
However, it may but suggest the separation, 
in personality structure, of the affective com- 
ponent, so important in human relationships, 
from the intellectual component, so greatly 
emphasized in higher education. Personality 
structures and behavior patterns are not 
easily changed at the relatively late period in 
life at which higher education comes. With 
the exception of the superior group, the data 
do suggest a tendency for additional training 
to be associated with more desirable attitudes 
of teachers toward pupils. Which is cause and 
which effect is, of course, not revealed. In 
addition to the possibility of further training 
producing a more desirable attitudinal set, it 
is just as possible that individuals who wish 
to become better teachers, and who naturally 
love children, will elect to continue their pro- 
fessional training. 

6. The factors of sex, marital and parental 
status, size of school system, subjects taught, 
and nationality appear to bear little or no 
relationship to a teacher’s attitude toward 
pupils. 


Pupit REACTION TO TEACHERS 


The second minor problem to receive con- 
sideration in this investigation relates to the 
reaction of pupils to their teachers. An inten- 
sive study was made of pupil reaction to the 
ten teachers at the upper end of the distribu- 
tion of pupils’ ratings and the ten teachers at 
the lower end of this distribution. As indi- 
cated above, the medium through which 
pupils expressed their attitudes toward their 
teachers was the questionnaire entitled My 
Teacher. This questionnaire was administered 
by the writer to groups of from twenty to 
forty fourth, fifth, or sixth grade pupils. The 
groups consisted of entire classes or of 
twenty-five pupils selected at random, depend- 
ing upon the wish of the principal. Each 
group, of course, rated only one teacher dur- 
ing any one administration of the question- 
naire. 

Characteristics of teachers liked and dis- 
liked by pupils—Among those descriptive 
behavior traits that especially seem to char- 
acterize the teachers most disliked by pupils 
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and which also seem to differentiate the two 
groups of teachers most noticeably are the 
following: “Scolds pupils a lot;” “usually 
cross;” “often bossy;” “difficult to approach 
with problems;” “talks too much;” “always 
‘fussing at’ the pupils;” “often becomes angry 
with pupils;” “assigns lots of homework;” 
“does not see things as children do.” 

The teachers well liked by pupils are char- 
acterized by the latter as being, in order of 
frequency of mention: “nice,” kind, friendly; 
understanding; willing to help; able to ex- 
plain clearly; fair. It is of importance and 
interest to note that the majority of these 
traits, as well as those listed in the preceding 
paragraph, have reference to the personality 
and disposition of the teacher and to the re- 
sulting affective and human relationships be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Affective, personal, 
and human factors seem to provide the foun- 
dational material which determines whether 
or not a teacher is liked or disliked by her 
pupils. 

Several significant comments written by 
pupils as to why they liked or disliked a par- 
ticular teacher follow: 


Reasons for Liking Teacher: 


“She is kind and helpful and explains 
things carefully and listens to what you 

“T like this teacher because she is fair and 
I can feel free to ask her anything.” 

“Because she’ll stop and help anybody who 
needs help when she has important 
work to do.” 

“Because she lets you laugh when some- 
thing is funny and she has fun with 
children.” 


Reasons for Disliking Teacher: 

“Because she is mean to all of us when only 
one pupil is to blame for it.” 

“She’s mean, crabby, cross. That’s why I 
hate her.” 

“If she would be a little nicer I would do 
my work better.” : 

“She puts chewing gum on our nose.” 

“Because she hollers at you in front of the 
room.” 


Pupil reaction as related to sex of pupil— 
When the mean pupil-questionnaire score for 
the boys was compared with the mean score 
for the girls, within each group of ten teach- 
ers, a difference significant at the 1 per cent 
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level was obtained. The girls reacted more 
favorably toward their teachers than did the 
boys. 

Pupil reaction as related to grades received 
by pupil—Space was provided on the pupil 
questionnaire for each pupil to indicate the 
grade he usually received from the teacher 
being rated. When the mean pupil-question- 
naire score for the pupils who were receiving 
grades of A and B was compared with the 
mean score for pupils receiving grades of D 
and F, within each group of ten teachers, a 
difference significant at the 5 per cent level 
was obtained. The pupils tended to react more 
favorably toward teachers from whom they 
received grades of A and B than they did 
toward teachers who gave grades of D and F. 

One wonders, of course, as to the relative 
importance of such factors as (1) the possible 
influence marks have upon the status of the 
teacher in the pupil’s esteem, (2) the possible 
tendency for teachers with agreeable disposi- 
tions (well liked) to be more lenient in the 
assignment of marks, and (3) the possible 
influence pupils with pleasant and agreeable 
dispositions have upon a teacher’s grading 
procedure. Furthermore, the degree of honesty 
exercised by a pupil in recording the grade he 
usually received from a teacher is unknown. 
No attempt was made to verify the data with 
office records. 

It should be emphasized that although sig- 
nificant differences were found between score 
means when pupils were classified on the basis 
of sex and on the basis of grade received 
from the teacher, these differences were much 
less than differences in mean total pupil re- 
action between the groups of ten teachers at 
each extreme of the distribution of pupils’ 
ratings. In other words, regardless of sex or 
of grade received, there is very evident agree- 
ment among pupils as to what teachers are 
liked or disliked. 


SUMMARY 


1. The major purpose of this investigation 
was to construct a measuring instrument 
which would gauge the attitudes of teachers 
toward pupils and serve to differentiate those 
teachers who get along well with children 
from those who do not. The instrument, 
known as the Teacher-Pupil Inventory, in its 
revised form, consists of 164 statements of 
opinion relating to pupils and children and 
the part the teacher should play in their edu- 
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cational development. Administration time is 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 


For purposes of standardization and scor- 
ing the original instrument was administered 
to 100 teachers in each of two groups, one at 
each extreme of the teacher-pupil relationship 
continuum, and comparison then made of the 
item responses. The statistic, chi-square, 
served as the objective measure of compar- 
ison. Those items not differentiating ade- 
quately were discarded. A system of scoring 
was developed on the basis of the responses 
of the superior and inferior groups of 
teachers. 

2. Significant aspects of the present inves- 
tigation included the use of empirical proce- 
dures of test construction and the use of pupil 
reaction as basic validating criteria. The 
validity of individual items in the instrument 
had been established by the use of the chi- 
square technique in the comparison of the re- 
sponse patterns provided by the two groups 
of teachers at the extremes of teacher-pupil 
relationship. The validity of the Inventory as 
a whole was determined by administering it 
to a new sample of roo teachers from the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels, unselected 
as to teacher-pupil relationship, on whom 
ratings were then obtained from each of three 
sources: (1) the principal, (2) the writer 
(from classroom observation), (3) the pupils. 

When correlated with Inventory scores, the 
ratings of the principal, the writer, and the 
pupils gave validity coefficients of .434, .486, 
and .452, respectively. After combining the 
three ratings, the combined result correlated 
.594 (.596 with simplified scoring) with the 
Inventory scores. A multiple correlation of 
.595 between the Inventory and the three cri- 
teria was also obtained. These correlations 
were all significant at the 1 per cent level. 

The means of the Inventory scores of the 
superior, unselected, and inferior groups of 
teachers were, respectively, 131.0, 77.6, and 
—32.0. The difference between the means of 
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the superior and inferior groups yielded a 
critical ratio of 10.8. By statistical test (use 
of g, and g-), none of the three distributions 
of Inventory scores was found to depart sig- 
nificantly from normality. 

3. Determined by means of the split-half 
method and the Spearman—Brown prophecy 
formula, the reliability of the Teacher-Pupil 
Inventory was found to be .gog. On the basis 
of scores obtained by the simplified scoring 
system, the reliability coefficient was .885. 

4. Minor considerations in the present in- 
vestigation included (1) the determination of 
the relationship between the attitudes of 
teachers toward pupils and certain personal 
data relating to the teacher and (2) an anal- 
ysis of pupils’ reactions toward particular 
teachers. Based upon the limited sample of 
teachers and pupils studied, the following re- 
sults were obtained: 


a. Little relationship was found between 
Teacher-Pupil Inventory scores and the 
personal factors considered except for 
age and experience which showed small 
negative correlations. Teachers below 
forty scored significantly higher than 
those aged forty and above. 

. The teacher most disliked by pupils was 
characterized by the latter as being of a 
mean disposition (“fusses” and “scolds,” 
“cross,” “gets angry,” “bossy”). Teach- 
ers well liked were described as being 
“nice,” “kind,” “friendly,” “understand- 
ing,” “willing to help,” “able to explain 
clearly,” and “fair.” 

. Girls reacted more favorably toward 
their teachers than did the boys. 


. Pupils receiving higher grades reacted 
more favorably toward the teacher than 
did those receiving lower grades. 

. Regardless of sex or of grade received, 
there was very evident agreement among 


pupils as to what teachers were liked or 
disliked. 





